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of His Majesty's Commission. Vol. 1. 
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Ir was not, it appears, until the year 1578, 
that an office was established for the preser- 
vation of records concerning matters of state 
and council. But few of those valuable do- 
cuments of a prior date have been preserved, 
and such have been principally gathered to- 
gether by private persons, the most distin- 
guished of whom was Sir Robert Cotton, in 
the reign of JamesI. His collection, as is well 
known, is now preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. Another collection was made by Sir 
Joseph Williamson, in the reign of Charles IL., 
and deposited by him in the State Paper 
Office. The other records that remain, seem 
to have been preserved casually, and are 
principally to be found in the Chapter House 
at Westminster :— 

“So entirely accidental seems to have been 
the preservation of many of the papers, that, of 
a series relative to the same subject, a part will 
frequently be found in each of these three libra- 
ries. Nay, of two letters, written by the same 
person, to the same correspondent, on the same 
day, one will be discovered in one of these re- 
ceptacles, the other in another, and the answer 
in the third. And several instances will be 
seen, where one portion of a letter is found in 
one part, and the residue in another part of the 
same collection. A few are to be met with in 
the Lambeth Library, the Harleian Collection, 
the University Library of Cambridge, and in 
private hands.” Pref. p. xiv. 

Long after the appointment of a special 
officer to take charge of these State Papers, 
there seems to have been but little conve- 
nience for their preservation :—there is certain 
evidence, that at different periods they were 
known to be in great confusion ; and what 
remains of the early papers, are such only as 
have escaped in defiance of repeated removals, 
of fire, water, damp, and vermin. In 1764, 
a commission was appointed to methodize, 
digest, and arrange them; but, though it 
continued in force for many years, no great 
good is said to have resulted from the labour 
of the commissioners. In 1800, this com- 
mission was revoked, a small establishment 
of clerks was allowed to the keeper, and since 
that time, much has been done not only to 
preserve, but to facilitate reference to these 
valuable documents; and in 1825, a commis- 
sion was appointed, authorized to select from 
and publish the more valuable. The present 
work is the result of this commission, and 
most valuable it is. The papers are divided 
under the following heads :— 

“I, The Correspondence between the King 

tr — a ecg ° 
. That between the and his other 
Ministers at ‘rg 





III. That between the Governments of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

IV. That between the Government and the 
King’s Representatives on the Scottish 
Border. 

V. That between the Government and the 
King’s Representatives at Calais and 
its dependencies. 

VI. That between the Court of England and 
Foreign Courts, each forming a sepa- 
rate subdivision. 

VII. Miscellaneous.” Pref. p. xxi. 

As the work is necessarily one of great 
cost, and not likely to be seen by the great 
majority of our readers, at least for some 
time, we shall make very copious extracts 
from it. In the present number, indeed, we 
must confine ourselves entirely to the corre- 
Sig ae of Wolsey, and there are many of 
the letters and papers of more interest than 
we should have anticipated. They commence 
in the year 1518, and are continued to within 
a short period of Wolsey’s death—they are 
full of variety—the proud Cardinal appears 
in the earlier of them, in all the plenitude 
of his power, but before they close, in all the 
ahjectness of his misfortune, and the contrast 
is most strange and humiliating. How the 
fierce prelate breaks out in the following pas- 
sage in a letter to Henry, dated from Calais. 
The original is unfortunately mutilated :-— 

“ And Sir, if the case schall so require, duryng 
myne abode on thys syde the see, that for goode 
respectes, and uppon sure groundes ye schall be 
movyd to send the sayd capitayns and archers 
hethyr, for defence and ayde of thEmperour, I 
assure Your Grace, thowgh I be a spirituall man, 
yet I woll not oonly enterprise to ordre and 
governe your sayd retynue at theyr hythyr cum- 
myng, but also cause thEmperour personally so 
to sett forthe hys hole puyssaunce with thaym; 
and I my self actually to procede with my crosse 
with hym, that eythyr I schall the puys- 
saunce of thEmperour joynyd with thaym, to do 
summe grete exployte that your 
purpose schall not be disapoyntyd, ne your 
money spent in [vain, or] ellys 1 wold advise 
Your Grace in tyme not to send thaym.” p. 31. 

So we see the purple pride of the man 
peeping out in the following from Bruges :— 

“T departyd from hym to my lodgyng, where 
I found an Archbyschop, and two [other] ryght 
discreete personages, sent unto me from the 
Kyng of Dennemarke; schewyng that the same 
Kyng wold gladly speke with me, so that I wold 
mete with hym in the gardeyn, which is bytwyxt 
thEmperours lodgyng and myne. Whereuppon, 
I, consideryng that I was your Lieutenant, and 
from] regard to your honour not intendyng to 
geve unto hym any advauntage in superiori( ty], 
made straunge to speke with hym, oonlesse he 
wold cumme unto my said lodgyng, wherein was 
made summe difficulties. Neverthelesse, foras- 
moche as the poursute to speke with me pro- 
cedyd [from] hym, I, rememberyng that better 
it were to entertayne hym with goode maner, 
than so to entreate hym that he mowght take 
disdayn, I, having occasion eftsonys to reasort 


to the Emperour thorowt the gardeyn which was 


in my waye, showid my selfe agreable to mete 
with hym there; whythyr he came, and, after 
mutuell salutacions, declaryd hym self to be 
moch desirous to hyre and understand of your 
prosperous estate, schowing also, that inasmoch 
as I was your Licutenant, he wold be glad to 
treate and [commune] with me, of and uppon 
such thinges as mowght tend to thentertayne- 
ment, corroboracion [and] augmentacion of such 
good peax and amytie as is bytwyxt you and 
hym. I gave hym goode wordes 
and comfortable aunswer, schewyng that I wold 
be glad, at any tyme, to treate and commune 
with hym uppon the same, and that I was auc- 
torised by [your] Grace so to doo; puttyng the 
said Kyng in choyse eyther to treate with hym 
selfe, in tyme and place convenable, or elles to 
send summe of your Counsayle for knowlege 
of hys mynd in that behalf; and so departyd 
for that season. The morow folowyng, the sayd 
Kyng came to my lodgyng, whom I receyvid 
and entertaynyd [in] the most honourable and 
comfortable maner that I cowd divise ; and after 
rehersall of [the] communicacion had bytwyxt 
us the day byfore, I desiryd to know hys intent 
and my[nde as to] the corroboracion and aug- 
mentacion of the said amytie; whereuppon he 
aunswered, that inasmuch as he perceyvid this 
goode intelligence to be bytwyxt Your Grace and 
thEmperour, he [was] more inclined to conty- 
new in goode peax and amytie with you, towch- 
yng the y[oung] Kyng of Scotland, and trustyng 
that ye wold be good Uncle unto hym, without 
a[ny] attempting ageinst hym duryng hys my- 
noritie. ‘To which hys overturys I made such 
[aunswer], that he was ryght well contentyd. 
Whereuppon he promysid to divise certayn 
[articles | in writyng, and to send the same unto 
me; ands the day folowing he sent unto 
me the said articles. And forasmuch [as I was] 
busyed with thEmperour and hys Counsaile that 
day, I cowd not have laysure to mynd 
to the said Kyng, but differyd it tyll the morow; 
at which tyme he sent unto me [one of] hys 
Counsayle, schewyng that such newes_ were 
cumme unto hym oute of hys [Kingdom], that 
of necessite he was inforcyd to spede hym thy- 
der, intendyng that day to depart; like [as he] 
so dyd, leving oon of hys Counsayle behynd, to 
know my mynde uppon thartycles by hym dy- 
visid; wherein I schall take summe convenient 
ordre byfor my departyng from hens.” p. 37-8. 

Again :— 

“The same day, at afternone, thEmperour 
with my Lady and diverse of [the Council] came 
to my lodgyng famylyarly; where, after thay 
were syttyn in , my) Lady, by a long 
circumstaunce, with many greate and urgent 
persuasions, [and in a] veray eloquent maner, 
persuadyd and requiryd the declaracion [to be 
made | forthewith by Your Grace ayeinst Fraunce, 
makyng accumulacion of [divers] reasons, 
wherof summe be byfore towchyd. To which 
persuasions and [requisitions] I made such rea- 
sonable aunswers and declaracions that, after 
long debatyng, both [thEmperour §] my Lady, 
and such of the Counsayle as were there, con- 
fessid the same to be ; savyng that thay 
were venqueschid; and finally thEmperour 





said, according to said reasons and 
groundes, he wold be contentyd and agreable to 
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differre the makyng of your declaracion ayenst 
Fraunce, tyll hys cummyng in to England 
towardes Spayne: and, in the presence of my 
Lady, concludyd perpetually to joyne with yow 
above all Princes, and that he wold as effectu- 
ally leane to myne advise therin, as to hys 
owne Counsayle; adding, farthermore, that he 
wold accept and take me as hys fader, with 
other many goode and lovyng wordes: so that 
the said declaracion is differryd tyll hys cum- 
myng to England, at which tyme bothe ye and 
he may farther commyn uppon the same, so that 
convenient tyme may be had to put your selfes 
in good arredinesse.” p. 38-9. 


But we must hurry on to more important 
matters. On the very first mention of the 
divorce, we find Wolsey was under some dis- 
pleasure, and it is curious to mark the extra- 
ordinary change in his letters :— 


“Sire. After my most lowly and humble 
recommendacions. It may please Your Highnes 
to understande, that the message, sent unto me 
this mornyng from the same, by Master Wol- 
man, hath not a litle troubled my mynde, con- 
sidering that your Highnes shuld thinke or 
conjecte, upon such message as I sent unto 
Your [Highness] by Master Sampson, that I 
shuld eyther doubte, or shuld your secrete 
matier. For I take God to recorde, that there 
is nothing erthely, that I covet so moch, as the 
avauncyng therof; not doubting, for any thing 
that I have herde this overture hath 
cumme to the Quenes knowlege thenne 
I have doon bifore: and, as I said unto Master 
Sampson, if your brother had never knowen her, 
by reason wherof there was noo affinite con- 
tracted; yet, in that she was maried in facie 
ecclesie, and contracted per verba de presenti, 
there did arrise impedimentum publice hones- 
tatis, which is noo lesse impedimentum ad diri- 
mendum matrimonium, thenne affinite, whereof 
the bul makith noo expresse mencion: and the 
woordes that I said unto Master Sampson im- 
ported noo doubt in me, for these folowing were 
my very wordes. Whenne he shewed unto me, 
that the Quene was very stif and obstinate, 
afferming that your brother did never knowe her 
carnally, and that she desired counsail aswel of 
your subgettes as of straungiers, I said, this 
devise coulde never cumme of her hed, but of 
summe that wer lerned; and these wer the 
worst poyntes, that coulde be imagened, for the 
empeching of this matier: for that she 
wold resorte unto the counsail of straungiers, or 

she entended to make al the counsail 
of the worlde, Fraunce except, as a partie 
against it; wherfor, I [think] convenient, ty] it 
wer knowen what shuld succede of the Pope, 
and to what point the French King might be 
brought, Your Grace shuld handle her both 
gieatiy] and doulcely, as I instructed the said 
aster Sampson. This was in effecte the hol 
substaunce of my charge committed unto him; 
at the declaration wherof was the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk present. 

“ At the reverence of God, Sir, and most 
humbly prostrate at your fete, I besech Your 
Grace, what soo ever reaport shalbe made unto 
the same, to conceyve noon opinion of me, but 
that in this matier, and in al other thinges that 
may touch your honnour and suertie, I shalbe 
as constant as any living creature; not letting 
for any daungier, obloquie, displeasour, or perse- 
cution; ye, and if al did fayle and swarve, Your 
Highnes shal finde me fast and constant, ac- 
cording to my most bounden dutie; assuredly 
trusting, that Your Highnes, of your high vertue 
and noble disposition, wil defende the cause of 
your most humble servaunt and subjecte against 
al those, that will any thing speke or allege to 
the contrary; like as Master Wolman shal 
shewe unto Your Highnes, unto whom I most 
humbly besech the same to geve noo lesse cre- 








dence then to myself; praying Our Lorde to 
preserve your most noble and royal astate, geving 
unto the same the accomplishement of your de- 
sires, to the atteyning wherof I shal stike with 
Your Highnes, usque ad mortem. At my place 
besides Westmester, the firste day of Julye, by 
your 
Moste humble Chapleyn, 
p- 194-5. (Signed) 'T. Car's Esor.” 


How the divorce proceeded, and how poli- 
ticly the Cardinal advised with the Bishops, 
we have a curious proof in his own reports 
addressed to the King :— 

“The first night of this my said journay I 
lodged at Sir John Wilteshere’s howse, where 
met me my Lord of Cauntourbury; with whom 
after communication had of your secrete matier, 
and such other thinges as have been hitherto 
doon therin, I shewed him howe the knowleage 
therof is cumme to the Quenes Grace, and 
howe displeasantly she takith it, and what Your 
Highnes hath doon for the staying and pacifi- 
cation of her; declaring unto her, that Your 
Grace hath hitherto nothing intended, ne doon, 
but oonly for the serching and trying out of the 
trouth, proceding upon occasion geven by the 
French partie, and doubtes moved therin by 
the Bishop of Tarbe. Which facion and maner 
liked my said Lorde of Cauntorbury very wel. 
And noting his countenaunce, gesture, and 
manour, although he sumwhat marveled, howe 
the Quene shuld cumme to the knowleage ther- 
of, and by whom; thinking that Your Grace 
might constrayne and cause her to shewe the 
discoverers therof unto your Highnes: yet, as 
I perceyve, he is not moch altered or turned 
from his first facion ; expressely affermyng that, 
howesoever cispleasantly the Quene toke this 
matier, yet the trowth and jugement of the 
lawe must have place and be folowed. And soo 

roceeding further with him in communication, 
i have sufficiently instructed him, howe he shall 
ordre himself, in cace the Quene doo demaunde 
his counsail in the said matier; which myn ad- 
vertisement he doth not oonly like, but also 
hath promised me to folowe the same accord- 
ingly. Furthermore, I divised with him of this 
present calamite, nowe chaunced to Christes 
Church, by the miserable captivite of the Pope, 
and what detestable, enorme, and unchristen 
behavour hath been used in destroying the citie 
of Rome, and of what noble mynde and religious 
disposition Your Highnes is for the redresse 
and reformation therof, and what divises have 
been conceyved and opened unto me by Your 
Grace upon the same, and howe that for the 
execution of them, with the advice and assist- 
ence of other Cardinalles, nowe being at libertie, 
Your Highnes sendeth me chiefly in to Fraunce. 
Whereat he moch rejoysed.” p. 196-7. 


The furthermore seems particularly well 
timed; and when he afterwards meets the 
Bishop of Rochester, there is much the same 
furthermore—only it has precedence in the 
argument : 

“ And soo finishing with him my communi- 
cation, and bidding the same farewel, I toke my 
journey towardes Rochestre, where I arrived 
upon Thursday at night; and, in the way there, 
encountred with me Sir Edward and Sir Henry 
Gildeford, accompanied with a good nombre of 
the gentilmen of Kent, passing with me to your 
citie of Rochestre, where I was lodged in the 
Bishoppes place, and was right lovingly and 
kindely by him entertaigned ; with whom I fel 
in communication of the lamentable successe 
of the Church, and what thinges wer divised, 
aswel in prayour and fasting, as other good 
deades, and at Your Graces commaundement 
by me indicted, for the redresse of the same. 
After which communication, I asked him, whe- 


ther he had hard lately any tidinges from the 





Court, and whether any man had been sent 
unto him from the Quenes Grace. At which 
question he sumwhat stayed and pawsed ; never- 
theles, in conclusion he answerd, howe truth it 
is, that of late oon was sent unto him from the 
Quenes Grace, who brought him a message 
oonly by mowth, without disclosure of any par- 
ticularite, that certain matiers there were, bi- 
tweene Your Grace and her lately chaunced, 
wherin she [would be] glad to have his coun- 
sail, alleging that Your Highnes was content 
she shuld soo have; whereunto, as he saith, he 
made answer, likewise by mowth, that he was 
redy and prone to geve unto her his counsail in 
any thing that concerned or towched oonly her- 
self, but in matiers concerning Your Highnes 
and here, he wold nothing doo, without know- 
lege of your pleasour and expresse commaunde- 
ment, and herwith dismissed the messanger. 
After declaracion wherof, I replied and said; 
‘ My Lord, ye and I have been of an olde ac- 
quayntaunce, and the oon hath loved and trusted 
the other; wherfore, postponyng al doubte and 
feare, ye may be rd and playne with me, 
like as I, for my partie, wil be with youe.’ And 


soo I demaunded of him, whither he had any | 


special conjecture or knowlege, what the matier 
shuld be, wherein the Quene desired to have his 
advise. Wherunto he answered, that by certain 
reaport and relation he knewe nothing ; howbeit 
upon conjecture, rysing upon such thinges as 
he hath harde, he thinketh it was for a divorce 
to be had bitwene Your Highnes and the 
Quene.” p. 197-8. 

Then follows the story of the objections 
raised to the legitimacy of Mary by the 
French Ambassadors :-— 

“And I assure Your Grace, my Lorde of 
Rochestre, hering the processe of the matier 
after this sorte, did arrecte gret blame unto the 
Quene, aswel for geving soo light credence in 
soo weighty a matier, as also, when she harde it, 
to handle the same in such facion, as rumor and 
brute shuld sprede therof; * * * and doubted 
not, but that if he might speke with her, and 
disclose unto her al the circumstances of the 
matier as afore, he shulde cause her gretly to 
repent, humille, and submitte herselfe unto 
Your Highnes ; considering that the thing doon 
by Your Grace, in this matier, was soo neces- 
sary and expedient, and the Quenes acte herin 
soo perilous and daungerous, if it be not re- 
dubbed. Howbeit I have soo persuaded hym, 
that he wil nothing speke or doo therin, ne any 
thing counsail her, but as shal stande with your 
pleasour. * * * At this point and conclusion I 
departid from my said Lorde of Rochestre, 
towching sum what with him, in discourse of 
communication, the difficile pointes, that might 
be objected in this matier on the French partie; 
first, that the impediment was de jure divino, 
wherunto he said, as he thenne thought, answer 
might be made, that it is not; but not stikking 
with him moch therupon, I said that an impedi- 
ment of mariage there was, which must be taken 
awaye by dispensacion sufficient; and he assent- 
ed therunto. ‘hen I shewed him the fawte of 
the bul, in the suggestion, which was false. * * 
As hereunto he said, it was not his facultie, any 
thing to judge in that matier; nevertheles he 
misliked it moch, and said he had ever hard that 
a dispensacion is nought, si preces veritate non 
nitantur, and gretly lamented the negligence of 
them, that soo handled that thing in the be- 
gynnyng; being of soo high importaunce and 
gret weight, wherupon might insurge doubte or 
question upon the succession of Your Highnes. 
And more and more, as I shewed him of your 
protestacion made, and the deth of the King, 
your father, bifore the execution of the bul, and 
800, quasi causa cessante cessaret gracia, he 
noted the matier to be more and more doubteful, 
and the bul diminute ; merveling that noon other 
bul was purchased, thenne that, being so slen- 
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derly couched, and against which soo many 
thinges might be objected. He wold not reason 
the matier, but noted grete difficulte in it, as I 
have rehersed. Thus I departed from him, ad- 
vertising the same, that I wold signifie the pre- 
misses unto Your Highnes.” p. 200-1. 


Of the double-dealing of all parties, the 
following addressed to Wolsey, who was then 
at Calais, is curiously illustrative :— 


“So yt is, that Frauncoise Philip, Spagniard, 
Sewer unto the Quene, hath instauntly laboured 
for licence to go into Spaigne, pretendyng cawse 
and colour of his goyng to be, forasmoche as he 
sayeth he wolde viset his modre, whiche is verai 
sore syke. The Quene hath bothe refused to 
assent unto his goyng, and allso laboured unto 
the Kinges Highnesse to empeshe the same. 
The Kinges Highnesse, knowing grete colusion 
and dyssymulation betwene theym, doyth allso 
dissymule ; faynyng that Philip his desyre ys 
made upon good grownde and consideration, 
and easyli hath persuaded the Quene to be con- 
tent with his goyng ; and bicawse it was thowght 
daungerous for hym to passe throwgh Fraunce, 
or, at this season, by the seeys, the Kyng hath 
sayde, that in case Philip be taken by ennymyse, 
His Highnesse will redempe him, and pay his 
rawnesome ; and this police the Kyng useth to 
bring Philip in more ferme confidence : but his 
pleasure ys, and allso he desireth and prayeth 
Your Grace to use suche policie, as, notwith- 
standing any salveconduct that the saide Philip 
shall obteigne, ether by your Graces meanes, or 
any other, of the Frensh King, he may be let, 
empeshed, and deteigned in sum quartier of 
Fraunce, so that it be not in any wyse knowen, 
that the saide lett, arrest, or deprehension 
shulde cum by the King, by Your Grace, or any 
of the Kinges subgectes. The Kinges Highnesse 
doith perceyve, that the Queene is thoonly 
cawse of this mannys goyng into Spaigne, as 
he that is, and hath bene allways prive unto the 
Quene his affaires and secretes. And where as 
the said Philip hath his passe-porte delivered, 
signed, and sealed, and hath shewed unto the 
King, that he entendyth to passe by Calays, and 
by Your Graee, and peradventure not havyng 
trust and confidence in any salveconduct to be 
grawnted in Fraunce, doith but dissymle, en- 
tendyng to passe with the first that will con- 
tynue the passage by see, His Grace hertili 
desyreth yow, in this case, to advertise my Lorde 
of Worcester; requiryng hym, by all manyer of 
ways, to herkyn, espie, serche, enquyre, to what 
personages in thEmperours Courte, Philip shall 
frequent and reasorte, and what he doyth, and 
what he entendyth there. The Holigoste pre- 
serve Your Grace.” p. 215-16. 


Wolsey’s answer is direct and to the pur- 
pose :— 

“And as touching the going of Fraunces 
Phillipes in to Spayne, fayning the same to be 
for visiting of his mother, nowe sikely and aged, 
Your Highnes takith it suerly in the right, that 
it is chiefly for Gisclosing of the secrete matier 
unto thEmperour, and to divise meanes and 
wayes, howe your entended purpose might be 
empeched. Wherfor Your Highnes hath right 
substancially and prudently divised, like as it is 
more thenne necessary, that his passage in to 
Spayne, in any wise, shuld be letted and stop- 
ped; for if the said matier shuld cumme to 
thEmperours knowleage, it shuld be noo litel 
hinderaunce to Your Graces particuler, and the 
commen affayres of Christendom, which be nowe 
in hande. Ensuying, therfore, Your Graces 
pleasour, if he cumme by this way, I shal not 
fayle soo to ordre al thinges, that he shalbe 
Stopped in summe convenient place, without 
suspecting that the same procedith eyther of 
Your Highnes, or of me. Howbeit, if he passe 
by see, there canne be noo provision divised, 


but that he, arryved in Spayne, shal have op- 





portunite and meanes ynowe to cause the said 
matier to be brought to thEmperours knowlege, 
althowe he be not seen in his Courte, or repare 
unto his presence. And, in this cace, it shalbe 
right expedient, that my Lorde of Worcestre be 
instructed to have a special harkening, and, by 
al maner of meanes, to enserch, if, at any tyme 
heretofore, or upon the cummyng of the said 
Fraunces into Spayne, if he passe by see, there 
hath, or bee any spech of your said secrete 
matier, and what answer he shal make, for in- 
ducing of al them, that shal speke any thing 
therin, to interprete and take al your pro- 
cedinges and doinges, in that behaulf, in good 
and agreable part. Howbeit the best shalbe, 
that the said Fraunces in noo wise doo passe in 
to Spayne; and if, afore the cummyng of thiese 
my letters unto Your Graces handes, he shal 
not be departed thens, there might be summe 
message divised to be sent from your Highnes 
by him unto me, by the meane wherof he shalbe 
constrayned to take his journay by lande in to 
Spayne, wherin I doubte not to fynde meanes, 
that he shalbe stopped without any suspition, 
as afore. As our Lord knowith, who preserve 
your most noble and royal astate.” p. 220-1. 


The progress of this affair, and Henry’s 
impatience to have it concluded, may be ga- 
thered from the following :— 


“ Fyftly, as towching the sending of Mr. Se- 
cretary to Rome: althowe he is a wise, trusty, 
feithefull subjecte, and Counsaillour, to whom 
more feythe is to be geven than to any straun- 
ger, yet considering the approved wisedom and 
long experience of the Bishop of Worcestre, who, 
by my sending fore, is cumme out of Spaigne 
hither, for that purpose, saving your gracious 
further pieasour and reformacion, ther is no 
man, in myn opynyon, so mete, ner propice, for 
the obteignyng of any thing, that may concerne 
your privey mater, or any protestacions to be 
made by the Pope, or the obteignyng of any 
other thing at his hande, than the said Bishop 
of Worcestre is : who althowe by grete dexterite 
and polycye hathe obteigned letters from thEm- 
perour to the Pope, to thintent that, by meane 
therof, he might have the more redy and facile 
accesse to the same, for declaracion and obteign- 
yng of suche thinges, as shalbe committed to his 
charge; yet he doubteth gretely, that he shal 
not be suflred or admitted to comme to his pre- 
sence; moche more it is to be feared, that your 
Secretary, whiche hathe no colour or acquaynt- 
ance ther, shalbe admitted or suffred to comme 
to the Popes sayde presence; or that yf he 
might atteyne therunto, the waies and meanes 
wherof I can not possibly imagyne, it is not to 
be thought, considering he is sent from Your 
Grace, that he shal any thing do, or speke with 
the Pope, sine arbitris, whiche is clene contrary 
to Your Graces purpose. It [shall therefore be] 
more expedient, in my pore opynyon, referring 
and remitting alwaies, most humbly, the refour- 
macion and judgement therof to Your Graces 
highe wisedom and pleasour, that the going of 
Mr. Secretary to the Pope be put over and 
suspended; and that the sending of my Lord of 
Worcestre, whiche hathe ben privey to your 
secrete mater, shalbe more convenable for the 
obteignyng of Your Graces desire. * * * And, 
Sir, having nothing somoche in my hert, dailly 
studye, and thought, as the bringing of Your 
Graces entended purpose to honorable frute 
and efiecte, sens I am advertised that the Popes 
Holynes is deteyned in streite hold, and, as 
som men write, conveyed to Gayetta, I can not 
imagyne no better instrumentes in erthe to be 
sent unto the Pope, than Gregory de Cassalys, 
the Bishop of Worcestre, and the Prothonotary 
Gambara, who shal fynde more faysable [en- 
traunce] to His Holynes presence, than your 
Secretary, [or] any other person to be sent from 


Your Grace out of England, Wherfore, sens 





Your Highnes hath remitted the ordering of 
these thinges to my pore discrecion, trusting that 
Your Grace take this my doing to procede of 
good and feithefull hert, and in agreable parte, 
for the more expedicion, and in exchewing of 
long tracting the tyme, I have first depeched 
Mons. Gregory, who, after he hathe satelled with 
Mons. de Lotrik, Sir Robert Jernyngham, 
leving hym byhynde for the taking of moustres, 
from monethe to monethe, shal experyment al 
practises and meanes possible, to come to the 
Popes presence; endevouring hym self to at- 
teyne the said generall commission and pro- 
testacion, only, having no instruccions further 
to procede; and semblaby, bitwen this and Sa- 
terday, I shal depeche hens the Bishop of Wor- 
cestre, and the said Cambara, every of them a 
parte, with like commissions. Nevertheles, if 
ther be any other thing that Your Grace shall 
thinke expedient to be done by your Secretary, 
he may passe in his jorney, notwithstanding 
the sending of thothre, yf the same shalbe so 
thought to Your Highnes convenient. 

“ Fynally, Sir, sens the departing of my Lord 
of Bathe, I have had diverse long and serious 
conferences with the Deane, and the Popes 
Lieutenaunt of the Rote, who (being by me 
ripely instructed of the facte, with suche thinges 
as be dependaunt therupon) hath chaunged and 
altered his opynyon, and nowe expresly affer- 
meth that the Popes dispensacion is clerely 
voyde and nought; aswel for that, that the im- 
pediment of affinite, in primo gradu, is de jure 
divino; as also that the Pope can not, nisi 
clave errante, dispense with the same; for the 
justificacion of whiche his opynyon, he hathe 
writen a grete boke, right substancially and 
clerkely handeled, furnished plentuesly with 
the decrees and the auctorities of the lawe, 
whiche boke I shal not faile to bring with me, 
at my retorne home; and the said Deane of the 
Rote is content, whansoever I shal send for 
hym, to comme inte England, for justificacion 
and mayntenaunce of the same his writing and 
opynyon. And surely, Sir, the auctorite, qua- 
lities, and excellente lernyng of the sayd Deane 
considered, his coming into Englande shal 
motche waye and conferre to the invalidacion 
of the said Bull, and putting to sylence all 
those that be of the contrary opynyon. So, 
what by this meane, and such othre thinges as 
be sett forthe to be opteyned at the Popes 
handes, ther is perfitt hope, yf Your Grace 
will take a litle pacience, suffring such thinges 
to be experimented and done, whiche be and 
shalbe devised for that purpose, by oon wayeor 
other, your entent shal honerably and lawfully 
take the desired effecte; whiche to bring to 
passe is my contynuall studye and ardent de- 
sire, redy to expone my body, life, and blod for 
the accheving of the same.” p. 270—3. 


We must, though not without reluctance, 
defer our further extracts until next week. 
We shall, however, close with a short letter, 
highly complimentary to Sir Thomas More, 
then Speaker of the House of Commons ;— 
the amount of the Speaker's salary would 
perhaps startle Mr. Manners Sutton :— 

“Sir. After my most humble recommenda- 
tions. It may like Your Grace to understande, 
I have shewed unto this bearer, Sir Thomas 
More, diverse matters to bee by him, on my 
behalf, declared unto Your Highnes, beseeching 
the same that, at convenient tyme, it may bee 
your pleasure to heare him make report thereof 
accordingly. And, Sire, where it hath been 
accustomed that the Speakers of the Parlia- 
mentes, in consideration of their diligence and 
pains taken, have had, though the Parliament 
hath been right soon finished, above the £100 
ordinary, a reward of £100, for the better 
maintenance of their household, and other 
charges sustained in the same; I suppose, Sir, 
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that the faithful diligence of the said Sir Thomas 
More, in all your causes treated in this your 
late Parliament, aswell for your Subsidy, right 
honorably passed, as otherwise, considered, no 
man could better deserve the same than he 
hath done: wherfore, your pleasure known 
therein, I shall cause the same to be avanced 
unto him accordingly ; ascertaining Your Grace 
that I am the rather moved to put Your Highnes 
in remembrance thereof, because he is not the 


most ready to speake and solicite his own 
cause.” 





The Life of Thomas Muir, Esq., Advocate, 
Member of the Convention of Delegates 
for Reform in Scotland, §c. By Peter 
Mackenzie. 8vo. 1831. Glasgow, M‘Phun ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 


Time works no greater changes in the looks 
of man, than it works in his opinions. In 
the year of revolution, 1790, to ask a fiddler 
to play ‘Ca Ira,’ or to speak in commenda- 
tion of liberty and reform, would have led 
the way to a prison and to banishment ; but 
in the year of grace, 1831, you may whistle 
“Ca Ira’ in St. James’s; and as for liberty 
and reform, why they are, thank God! the 
order of the day. To express doubts of their 
expediency, is a sure way to obtain public 
ridicule or insult; some in Scotland lately 
hissed the greatest genius that country ever 
produced, merely because he was averse to a 
change. We politically differ from that great 
man ; but our tongue should cleave to the roof 
of our mouth before insult should accompany 
our expressions of dissent. All parties now 
look soberly back to the days of Muir, and 
Gerald, and Hardy, and wonder why govern- 
ment was so sensitive in small things: but be 
it borne in mind that the tune of ‘Ca Ira’ 
was to the republicans, what the air of ‘ Wel- 
come Charlie Stuart’ was to the Jacobites ; 
and that to express our admiration of liberty 
and equality—a feeling common to all na- 


tures—was considered, by many well-mean-. 


ing people, as giving welcome and the right 
hand of fellowship to French freedom, then 
crushing law, religion, and civil order, 
under its iron feet. No wonder, therefore, 
that in the days of our youth, Muir was 
ranked by his enemies with Robespierre and 
David, and hailed at the same time by his 
friends as one of the most pure, amiable, and 
patriotic spirits, that ever asserted the rights 
of human nature. This slight volume will 
go far to engage public sympathy in his 
favour. Outwardly it says little for the press 
of Glasgow ; and inwardly, little for the skill 
of him who has penned the memoir: in the 
absence, however, of all attractions of type, 
paper, and high talent, we must confess that 
we have been touched, and that deeply, with 
the story of this bold and brave man’s life. 
In truth, it is a tragic romance. 

Thomas Muir was born at Glasgow in 
1765, and as his parents were wealthy as 
well as respectable, he obtained an education 
which enabled him to appear with distinc- 
tion as an advocate at the Scottish bar. He 
had behaved with great ardour and decision, 
when the students of Glasgow College de- 
prived Edmund Burke of the Lord Rector- 
ship, and bestowed it upon a resolute whig, 
Graham of Gartmere: and he carried the 
same spirit and activity of mind into that 
celebrated association, called “The Friends 
of the People,” which sprung up in Britain 
in the year 1792, and filled the government 





with consternation. Now, be it known that 
this formidable society professed nothing 
save what was dutiful, nay respectful, to this 
country; each member had to sign a decla- 
ration of love for the government of Britain, 
as established by King, Lords, and Commons, 
and the moral character of each citizen was 
insisted on. “The Friends of the People” 
began to grow popular—they sent delegates 
to what they called “The Convention,” held 
at Edinburgh, an assembly in which Muir 
frequently presided. The fame of this asso- 
ciation reached Ireland, and Archibald Hamil- 
ton Rowan addressed them in a strain of great 
elevation and eloquence :— 

“We take the liberty of addressing you in 
the spirit of civic union, in the fellowship of a 
just and a common cause. We greatly rejoice 
that the spirit of freedom moves over the face 
of Scotland—that light seems to break from the 
chaos of her internal government; and that a 
country so respectable in her attainments in 
science, in arts, and in arms ; for men of literary 
eminence; for the intelligence and morality 
of her people, now acts from a conviction of 
the union between virtue, letters, and liberty ; 
and now rises to distinction, not by a calm, con- 
tented, secret wish for a Reform in Parliament, 
but by openly, actively, and urgently willing it, 
with the unity and energy of an embodied nation. 
We rejoice that you do not consider yourselves 
as merged, and melted down, into another 
country, but that, in this great national question, 
you are still Scotland—the land were Buchanan 
wrote, and Fletcher spoke, and Wallace fought.” 


It was less to the pleasure of the Friends 
of the People, that the fame of their proceed- 
ings had reached the ear of the cold, quiet and 
determined Pitt, who felt alarm when men 
so eloquent and active as Muir, and of such 
station as Lord Daer, figured in the Conven- 
tion. He had no wish to put parliamentary 
constructions on their proceedings ; he called 
their speeches seditious; accused their leaders 
of disaffection tothe government, and charged 
them with the design of forming a demo- 
cracy on the ruins of the constitution. Muir, 
who was then in France, returned to meet 
the charge, and was instantly brought to 
trial. Those were evil days for honest men 
who loved and talked of freedom. Burns 
was told by the Board of Excise that his 
business was to act, not to think; and that, 
whatever might be the conduct of govern- 
ment, his duty was silence and obedience. 
On the 30th of August 1793, Muir was 
brought to the bar of the Court of Justiciary, 
and charged with sedition; he was accused 
of having talked of liberty and reform, and 
desired a musician to play ‘ Ca Ira!’ the trial 
lasted eighteen hours—he defended himself 
with eloquence and ability, but a verdict of 
“ proven” was returned, and he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation. The 
fate of this able and enthusiastic man excited 
much sympathy all over the island—no one 
could love his country more ardently—no 
one who knew him imagined for a moment 
that he wished the subversion of the consti- 
tution——and all felt as we feel now, that at the 
worst he was an honest visionary, who thought 
better of human nature than it deserved. 
Fox in the Commons, and Lauderdale in the 
Lords, endeavoured to excite commiseration 
for him in vain—he was put on board the 
Surprise transport; his father and mother 
weighed down with sorrow for their son, 
visited him frequently, and the latter pre- 
sented him with asmall pocket-bible—a book 





which was his solace in affliction afterwards, 
and the means of saving his life. 


The romance of Thomas Muir now begins. 
He was well received in Sydney, and esteem- 
ed as a sensible man of a retired turn, but 
who excelled in powers of conversation when 
it was his pleasure to speak. He purchased 
land, and seemed contented with his lot. It 
was perhaps his misfortune that his talents 
and his principles had excited much sym- 
pathy in America; some generous citizens 
of the States despatched a vessel to Sydney 
to bring him from the land of convicts to 
that of freemen, and on the 11th of February 
1796, he made his escape from bondage to 
encounter many cther sorrows. 

After being at sea four months the vessel 
was wrecked on the Western coast of Ame- 
rica, and all on board perished, save two sai- 
lors and Muir. He fell into the hands of a 
tribe of Indians who behaved with unexpected 
kindness, and charmed by his manners and 
address admitted him to fellowship, on the 
easy condition of painting and dressing him- 
self like a chief of their race. He effected 
his escape from those friendly savages, and 
after wandering over a wild land for nearly 
four thousand miles—half naked and halt 
starved, he reached Panama, and by his elo- 
quence and misfortunes influenced the Go- 
vernor so much, that he furnished him with 
clothes and money, and gave him guides to 
Vera Cruz. To the Governor of Vera Cruz 
he told the story of his sufferings both in 
Scotland and in South America; the Spa- 
niard was moved and sent him to Havannah; 
but privately informed the commander of that 
place that a man of Muir's principles would 
be dangerous in New Spain, and advised that 
he should be sent to Old Spain, in order that 
the king might determine upon his fate. He 
was detained in prison—some generous 
Spaniards sent him clothes, more particularly 
linen, which he now regarded as a luxury. 

A vast quantity of gold and silver was to 
be conveyed to Spain, and two frigates were 
ordered to carry it,—in one of these Muir 
embarked. During the voyage, he was ob- 
liged to work like a common sailor and was 
treated rudely by the officers: they neared 
Spain and thought themselves safe. War, 
however, had been declared between their 
country and England, and two British fri- 
gates, the Emereld and Irresistible, interposed 
between them and Cadiz. The battle, fought 
within sight of the shore crowded with specta- 
tors, was fierce and desperate and continued 
for two hours. The slaughter was great 
among the Spaniards—towards the close of 
the action Muir was struck with a ball on the 
face, and, when the vessel was boarded, lay 
stretched among the dead. A Scottish officer 
belonging to the Jrresistible wrote home to 
his relations—* Among the sufferers on the 
Spanish side is Mr. Thomas Muir, who made 
so wonderful an escape from Botany Bay to 
the Havannah. He was one of the five killed 
on board the Nymph by the last shot fired by 
us. The officer at whose side he fell is now at 
my hand, and says, he behaved with courage 
to the last.” Luckily, another Scottish officer 
was not contented with hearsay—he went on 
board the Spaniard, and on looking at the 
dead and dying, was struck at the unusual 
position in which one of them lay ;—he was 
sorely wounded in the face, was covered with 


blood, and between his clasped hands he held 
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a small Bible. On being moved, he uttered 
a deep sigh, and the book fell from his hands. 
The officer took it up—read the name Tho- 
mas Muir upon it ; and having cleansed the 
blood from the wounds, recognized his old 
school-fellow and companion. ‘The officer 
did not breathe his name, nor appear to know 
him, but bound up his wounds and caused him 
to be moved gently on board a small skiff 
and carried ashore, where, under the care of 
a skilful surgeon, he recovered, but so slowly 
that he could not utter a word for two months. 
Meanwhile the French Directory, hearing 
that Muir was in Spain, desired their am- 
bassador to defray whatever debts he had in- 
curred—fit him out as became a gentleman, 
and, moreover, say, that the French wished 
to confer upon him the honour of a free Citi- 
zenship, and enable him—a son of freedom 
and a sufferer—to spend the remainder of his 
days in France. These generous offers came 
toa dying man: he reached France indeed, 
but his wounds were uncured, and, perhaps, 
incurable—he lingered till September, 1798, 
when, sealing up his pocket-bible and ad- 
dressing it to his mother, he expired, and was 
buried with much respect by the public au- 
thorities. Such is the story of Thomas Muir, 
and a tragic one it is. 

His relatives are of the highest respecta- 
bility—two of his nephews are at present in 
London,—one of them a captain in the naval 
service of the East India Company. They 
have no reason to be otherwise than pleased 
with being the sister’s sons of such a man. 
His fault was this, he lived too soon—had he 
lived now, he would have found times to his 
mind, and friends in thousands and tens of 
thousands, advocating as he did—but not 
with more eloquence—an equal representa- 
tion of the people. The concluding words of 
his defence are not unprophetic. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, This is perhaps the 
last time that I shall address my country. I 
have explored the tenour of my past life. No- 
thing shall tear from me the record of my for- 
mer days. The enemies of Reform have scru- 
tinized, in a manner hitherto unexampled in 
Scotland, every action I may have performed— 
every word I may have uttered—of crimes most 
foul and horrible have I been accused—of at- 
tempting to rear the standard of civil war—to 
plunge this land in blood—and to cover it with 
desolation. At every step, as the evidence of 
the Crown advanced, my innocency has brighten- 
ed. So far from inflaming the minds of men to 
sedition and to outrage, all the witnesses have 
concurred that my only anxiety was to impress 
upon them the necessity of peace, good order, 
and good morals. What, then, has been my 
crime? Not the lending to a relation a copy 
of Mr. Paine’s works—not the giving away to 
another a few numbers of an innocent and con- 
stitutional publication—but my crime is for hap- 
pening to be, according to the measure of my feeble 
abilities, a strenuous and active advocate for an 
equal Representation of the People in the House of 
the People—tor having dared to accomplish a 
measure, by legal means, which was to diminish 
the weight of their taxes, and to put an end to 
the profusion of their blood. Gentlemen, from 
my infancy to this moment, I have devoted my- 
self to the cause of the People. Ir 1s a Goop 
CAUSE—IT SHALL ULTIMATELY PREVAIL—IT 
SHALL FINALLY TRIUMPH. Say, then, openly, 
in your verdict, if you do condemn me, which, I 
presume, you will not—that it is for my attach- 
ment tothis cause alone—and not for those vain 
and wretched pretexts stated in the indictment, 
intended only to colour and disguise the real 
Motives of my accusation. 








“ Gentlemen, The time will come, when men 
must stand or fall by their actions—when all 
human pageantry shall cease—when the hearts 
of all shall be laid open. If you regard your 
most important interests—if you wish that your 
conscience should whisper to you words of con- 
solation, or speak to you in the terrible language 
of remorse, weigh well the verdict you are to 
pronounce. As for me, I am careless and in- 
different to my fate. I can look danger, and I 
can look death in the face, for I am shielded by 
the consciousness of my own rectitude—I may 
be condenmed to languish in the recesses of a 
dungeon—I may be doomed to ascend the scaf- 
fold. Nothing can deprive me of the recollec- 
tion of the past,—nothing can destroy my in- 
ward peace of mind, arising from the remem- 
brance of having discharged my duty.” 106-7. 

Curran, in his defence of Hamilton Rowan, 
extended his sympathy to Muir, in a passage 
which Scotchmen must ever be proud to quote. 

“ There is a sort of aspiring and adventurous 
credulity, which disdains assenting to obvious 
truth, and delights in catching at the improba- 
bility of circumstances, as its best ground of 
faith, To what other cause, Gentlemen, can 
you ascribe, that in the wise, the reflecting, and 
the philosophic nation of Great Britain, a printer 
has been gravely found guilty of a libel, for pub- 
lishing those resolutions to which the present 
minister of that kingdom had actually subscribed 
his name? Zo what other cause can you ascribe, 
what in my mind is still more astonishing, in such 
a country as Scotland—a uation cast in the happy 
medium between the spiritless acquiescence of sub- 
missive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pam- 
pered wealth ; cool and ardent ; adventurous and 
persevering ; winging her eagle flight against the 
blaxe of every science, with an eye that never winks, 
and a wing that never tires; crowned as she is 
with the spoils of every art, and decked with the 
wreath of every muse, from the deep and scrutiniz- 
ing researches of her Hume, to the sweet and sim- 
ple, but not less pathetic and sublime morality of 
her Burns—how, from the bosom of a country like 
that, genius, and character, and talents, should be 
banished to a distant barbarous soil ; condemned 
to pine under the horrid communion of vulgar vice 
and baseborn profligacy, for twice the period that 
ordinary calculation gives to the continuance of 
human life?” p. 158-9. 

Differing from Muir, as we do in some 
matters of political import, we agree most 
cordially with those mild, pious, and, though 
the word may sound oddly, gentlemanly 
sentiments in the following letter written to 
a friend at Cambridge, while he lay in the 
transport in Leith Harbour. 

“My pear Frienp,—I received yours at 
Edinburgh with the sincerest pleasure; your 
sentiments and mine are equally accordant, the 
great lesson we have to learn in this world, is 
submission and resignation to the will of God. 
This lesson strikes upon the heart, not by the 
force of cold and abstracted precept, but by the 
example of Him, who was the object of all suf- 
ferings, and the pattern of all perfection. Much 
need have I to be taught in his school. Hurled, 
as it were in a moment, from some of the most 
polished societies in Edinburgh and London, 
into one of the hulks upon the Thames, where 
every mouth is opened to blaspheme God, and 
every hand stretched out to injure a neighbour, 
I cannot divest myself of the feelings of nature ; 
I cannot but lament my situation ; and were it 
not for the hope of immortality, founded upon 
our common Christianity, alas! I might accuse 
the Father of all Justice and of all Mercy with 
severity. But blessed be God, everything in 
the great system of nature, everything in the 
little system of individual man, corresponds 
with the great dispensations of the gospel, and 
demonstrates its efficacy. 





“Much consclation does the reflection now 
afford me, that in prosperity I always regarded 
this revelation of heaven, with the most profound 
reverence. 

“In solitary exile there is dignity, there is a 
conscious pride, which, even independent of 
philosophy, may support the mind, but I ques- 
tion much, if any of the illustrious of ancient 
ages, could have supported an exile similar to 
mine, surrounded by the veriest outcasts of so- 
ciety, without the aid of religion and of the ex- 
ample of Jesus. 

“J have been separated from Mr. Palmer, he 
is in one hulk, I am ina different one. The 
separation is an act of unnecessary cruelty. 

“« My state of health is poorly. The seeds of 
a consumption, I apprehend, are planted in my 
breast. I suffer no acute pain, but daily expe- 
rience a gradual decay. 

“Of everything relating to my future desti-~ 
nation, I am utterly ignorant. 

“Honour me by your correspondence, I am 
sure it will ameliorate my heart. 

“ Farewell! my truly worthy and respectable 
friend. 

p- 159-60. “THomas Murr.” 

We wish so well to the memory of Thomas 
Muir, as to wish that his biographer had 
written his story with more prudence and a 
little more skill. It is rambling, incoherent, 
and diffuse—full of names which have no 
right to be there ; passages which pertain to 
other men’s trials, and all manner of excla- 
mations of surprise and wonder—even when 
there is little to wonder at. But rough, 
rude as it is, it is not unwelcome. 

———EE==_— 


The Navy at Home. 3 vols. London, 1831. 
Marsh. 


Tus is wretched trash indeed, and such as 
we should not have noticed, but that, being 
permissively dedicated to His Majesty, (God 
save the mark!) and following, as it does, in 
the wake of several very clever and pleasant 
nautical sketches that have lately amused 
the town, we feared that our readers might 
suppose this SS seemingly of the 
same class, to be likewise of equal merit—a 
supposition wherein they would be wofully 
mistaken. 

The work is introduced by a mysterious 
preface, whose full meaning we cannot pre- 
tend to dig out from the mound of words 
under which it is buried: the author has well 
availed himself of the Italian notion of lan- 
guage, “that its real use and “3 are to 
conceal a person's thoughts.” We have, how- 
ever, an indistinct idea, that some heavy im- 
putation is insinuated against the Burlington 
Street firm, and the ae publisher of 
Albemarle Street also, who, differing in many 
things, seem to have agreed in their treat- 
ment of ‘The Navy at Home,’ for they ap- 
pear to have given the same answer to it, as 
a wit once did on receiving the card of “ Lady 
W— at home,” which he returned with the 
remark that “ she had better stay there.” 

If this be indeed the offence of these gen- 
tlemen, we think that their virtue of omission, 
in this instance, may serve as a set-off against 
many sins of commission, which duty often 
compels us to lay to their charge: and this 
suggests to us, that there is one point of view 
in which, if we critics were oftener to look 
at the publishers’ situation, we might perhaps 
regard their peccadilloes with a little more 
indulgence ; for, as Burns truly and feelingly 
says, 

What ’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted, 
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New Elements of Botany, §c. By A. Rich- 
ard, M.D. Translated, with Notes chiefly 
adapted for the Use of Students in Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy, by P. Clinton, A.B., 
&c. 4th edit. Dublin, Byrne. 


Elements of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 
&c. By A. Richard, M.D. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition, by W. Macgil- 
livray, A.M. 8vo. Edinburgh, Blackwood; 
London, Cadell, 1831. 


Ir is delightful to see new proofs arising daily 
of the certainty that truth will finally prevail 
over prejudice. This is, in regard to botany, 
not only satisfactory, but most remarkable. 
Thirty years ago this science was considered 
in England of so low a character, as to be 
calculated for the amusement of women, or 
the intellect of children, rather than for 
man. And when, twenty years since, the 
first really, we will not say philosophical, but 
logical, work upon the subject, made its ap- 
pearance, it was so far either misunderstood, 
or not understood, or undervalued, as to have 
been finally withdrawn from public circulation 
by the author, after a sale of about 70 copies 
in two years. At that time, such botany as is 
now taught was considered scientific heresy. 
The science (?) was confined within what the 
followers of Linnzeus chose to call the bounds 
defined by that celebrated naturalist; and all 
who dared, if any such there were, to over- 
step those limits, were accounted without the 
pale of science. The public, indeed, said 
that botany was empiricism concealed be- 
neath the mask of a learned jargon; but the 
botanist consoled himself by asserting it to be 
the highest of sciences, and by coolly recom- 
mending it as the basis of academical in- 
struction at Oxford and Cambridge. What 
was called French Botany, was proscribed 
with more than political rancour; and the 
object of convincing the public that nothing 
that was incompatible with the dogmata of 
the Linnzan school deserved to be entertain- 
ed, was successfully accomplished. But the 
champions of error proved toomuch; they not 
only convinced the world that botany ought 
not tobe reformed, but they also satistied them 
that it was not worth reforming. Even in 
1820, there were but four persons in England 
who had the courage to oppose the popular 
current. Of these, Dr. Hooker was known 
by the introduction of the natural system of 
arrangement into his Scottish Flora ;—Mr. 
Salisbury, by some desultory observations in 
the Transactions of the Linnean and Horti- 
cultural Societies ;—Mr. Robert Brown, by 
many papers indicating deep philosophic 
research;—and Mr. Lindley, by a few 
Essays, that had been favourably received. 
We remember very well, that at that period 
a clique of English botanists said of those 
four, that one was unfortunately misled by 
revolutionary motives, which he would soon 
abandon—another was called a dreamer and 
a crude theorist—a third, a paradoxical spe- 
culator—and a fourth was set down as “a 
very presumptuous young man.” ‘Times 
have, however, altered. ‘The botanical aristo- 
— of that day has sunk below the level 
of the middle ranks, and its place has been 
quietly taken by such of the reformers as 
are still alive. Even the remnant of the old 
school are forced to admit “that some reform 
was necessary, lamenting only that it should 
have been of such @ sweeping kind.” Phi- 
losophical botany is now taught by the Pro- 





fessors in Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and London; and its importance is recog- 
nized by the latest acts of the medical legis- 
lature of the country. 

If the truth of this statement were not so 
notorious as to preclude the necessity of 
proof, we should refer to the two works that 
stand at the head of this article,—both of 
which have been published, almost upon the 
heels of each other, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing the schools of Great Britain with 
elementary works of a better description than 
those hitherto in use. As compared with 
the obsolete modifications of the Philosophia 
Botanica of Linnzeus, or the trash left behind 
him by Sir James Smith, these works are in- 
valuable; but, at the same time, it must be 
confessed, they are still a long way behind 
the existing state of botanical knowledge. 
We should have much preferred seeing an 
original work from the pen of either of 
the gentlemen who have undertaken the 
translations: the fact is, that the origi- 
nal work by Mons. Achille Richard is but 
a second-rate performance; it has, in- 
deed, had a great circulation on the conti- 
nent, which has been owing fully as much, 
we suspect, to the celebrity of the name of 
Richard, as to its intrinsic merits; but it is 
far from what an Introduction to Botany, at 
the present day, ought to be. The Physiology 
is the best part ; in the Anatomy, the errors 
of Mirbel, regarding the presence of per- 
ceptible pores in tissue, are retained and jus- 
tified; in the Comparative Anatomy, the 
whole is far below what the existing state of 
botanical science demands; and in the Car- 
pology, the views of the elder Richard are 
adopted, notwithstanding their manifest in- 
compatibility with what is now known of the 
composition of the pistillum. As to the part 
that contains the characters of the Natural 
Groups into which the vegetable kingdom 
is divided, we are far from saying that it is 
ill done; on the contrary, we regard that 
portion of the work as by far the most valu- 
able. But we doubt whether the plan, upon 
which they are explained, is likely to render 
the natural system popular, or to convince a 
student that it is as easy to study nature phi- 
losophically as empirically. They are better 
adapted to the consideration of persons al- 
ready well. acquainted with the subject, by 
whom they will probably be chiefiy con- 
sulted. 

Of the two translations, Mr. Macgillivray’s 
is certainly the more elegant; and the in- 
troduction of wood-cuts at the pages, where 
the illustrations are referred to, is very use- 
ful. But, on the other hand, the Medical 
Annotations to the natural orders, by Dr. 
Clinton, are the more copious and useful. 








Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. Second Series. London, 1831. 
Westley & Davis. 

Some of these Sketches have (as stated in 

the preface,) been already published in 

periodicals; the remainder are new, and dis- 
tinguished from Mrs. Hall’s former work, 
by being longer, more general in their cha- 
racter, and not confined to one particular 
spot. They have more to do with Irish man- 
ners and character than with Irish localities, 
and this is an advantage. A single town or 
village may make a strong peg whereon to 


chang one series of narrative fictions; but, 





if a second series be added, it is a chance 
but the peg gives way. Mrs. Hall is wise 
therefore in her determination to break up 
new ground. Meanwhile we congratulate 
her on having put forth a very clever, lively, 
and yet lady-like book—which, if she found 
it pleasant to write, we have found it pleasant 
to read, The epithet lady-like is meant in 
eulogy: a lady ought invariably to write as 
a lady ; whatever it might be improper for 
her to witness, it ought to be improper for 
her to describe. She may legitimately show 
her power in the management of incidents 
merely painful, but revolting incidents her 
pen ought instinctively to revolt from. We 
would say the same of characters—the same 
of language. She may reveal as much as 
she likes, or as much asshe can, of the strong 
and active workings of mind, even of per- 
verted mind, provided she does not pass the 
barrier of sex, and give us details and lan- 
guage that fit her book for the perusal of a 
convict-ship. But, whenever a woman un- 
dertakes to picture villains, and to describe 
villanous haunts, there is always a lingering 
of the drawing-room about her that she can- 
not shake off: she may make them profane, 
but she is none the nearer making them 
powerful; her smugglers, her murderers, 
her highwaymen, her seducers, her choicest 
ruffians, are, after all, petticoated: she may 
try to write like a man and be coarse, but 
she will not thereby manifest man’s redeem- 
ing element—strength. We could name 
half-a-dozen superior female writers who 
have fallen into this erroneous ambition— 
that of endeavouring to write like men. But 
whilst deprecating in literary women the 
habit of delineating gross wickedness, we by 
no means wish to confine them to a mere 
“gentle Zitella” style, either of writing, 
thinking, or speaking. Mrs. Ratcliffe’s 
‘Schedoni,’and Mrs. Joanna Baillie’s ‘ Mont- 
fort,’ are proofs of what women can do in 
portraying the darker passions—but in either 
of these developements, where is coarseness ? 
where is profaneness? where is ambitious 
straining for effect? 

We beg Mrs. Hall ten thousand pardons for 
lingering so long on the threshold of her really 
delightful volume, and shall only add further, 
that, in calling her a lady-like writer, we 
meant to praise her very cordially, and to ex- 
press our respect for the good taste, sound 
sense, and genuine delicate feeling which 
prompts her to prefer exciting love, and “ the 
milder grief of pity,” to stormy ebullitions of 
power, passion, mysticism, and diableriec, 
most of which might be classed with Lord 
Thurlow’s “ tempest in a tea-pot.” We have 
another reason for liking these Sketches of 
Mrs. Hall; they evidence warm-hearted sym- 
pathy with the world, not of ladies and gen- 
tlemen only, but the world of human beings ; 
they evidence, too, a desire in the writer to 
look for everybody’s redeeming trait, and an 
anxious wish to make all comfortabie and 
happy; and those who, like ourselves, are 
getting grey in years, and also in know- 
ledge of the folly and misery of the worid, 
find it a pleasant thing to see people made 
happy—in books, at all events. Some years 
ago, before we had written that exquisite 
novel, in six volumes, of which we may now 
say, as a little boy did of his dog, “it was the 
most beautiful one in the world—only it 
died,” a friend, one of the wisest and greatest 
men now living, gaye us this memorable 
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advice—“ Never forget the neutral tints; 
always relieve your delineations of crime 
and folly by some counter-delineation, which 
shall prove you do not take pleasure in 
libelling your species. Shakspeare’s worst 
characters have always some touch of nature 
that brings them back within the pale of hu- 
man sympathy.” 

We will now let our readers judge for 
themselves of Mrs. Hall’s Sketches, by as 
long an extract as our limits will admit. The 
best tales are the new ones: it is evident 
that she has read and looked about her since 
she wrote last; there is also a deeper tone of 
reflection in them. The following descrip- 
tion of an old Irish inn is a pleasant com- 

romise between Miss Edgeworth and Miss 

{itford, one the queen of Irish, the other of 
English sketching :— 

“© True for ye, ma’m dear, it is smoking up 
to the nines, sure enough, but it’s no manner 
o’ manes unwholesome, more particularly at this 
season, when it’s so could ; it will clear, my lady, 
in a minute—see, it’s moving off now.’ 

“* Moving up, you mean,’ replied the young 
lady to whom this speech was addressed, and 
whose eye followed the thick and curling smoke 
that twisted and twisted in serpent-like folds 
around the blackened rafters of ‘Mr. Corney 
Phelan’s Original Inn,’—soat least the dwelling 
was designated by the painted board that had 
once graced it, but now played the part of door 
to a dilapidated pig-stye. Again, another vo- 
lume folded down the chimney, for so the orifice 
was termed under which the good-tempered and 
rosy Nelly Clarey was endeavouring to kindle 
a fire, with wet boughs and crumbling turf. The 
maid of the inn knelt before the unmanageable 
combustibles, fanning the flickering flame with 
her apron, or puffing it with her breath; the 
bellows, it is true, lay at her side, but it was be- 
reft of nose and handle : ' Poor thing,’ she said, 
compassionately, ‘ it wasn’t in its natur to last 
for ever: and sure master’s grandmother bought 
it as good as thirty years ago, at the fair of Clon- 
mel, as a curiosity, more nor anything else, as I 
heard say.’ 

“* Are you sure,’ interrogated the young lady, 
after patiently submitting to be smoke-dried for 
many minutes, ‘ are you sure that the flue is 
clear ?” 

“*Ts it clear my lady! Why then bad cess to 
me for not thinking of that before!—sure I’ve 
good right to remember thim devils o’ crows 
making their nesteens in the chimbley ; and it’s 
only when the likes o’ you and y’er honourable 
father stops at the inn, that we lights a fire in 
this place at all.’ 

“She took up the wasting-candle that was 
stuck in a potato in lieu of candlestick, and 
placing a bare but well-formed foot on a project- 
ing embrasure near the basement, dexterously 
catching the huge beam that crossed the chimney 
with her disengaged hand, swung herself half 
up the yawning cavern, without apparently ex- 
periencing any inconvenience from the dense 
atmosphere. After investigating for some time, 
‘Paddy Dooley! —Paddy Dooley?’ she exclaimed, 
‘come here, like a good boy, wid the pitchfork, 
till we makes way for the smoke.’ 

“*T can’t Nelly, honey,’ replied Mister Paddy, 
from a shed that was phe | close to the ‘ par- 
lour’ window, ‘a’n’t I striving to fix a bit of a 
manger, that his honour’s horses may eat their 
hay, and beautiful oats, dacently, what they’re 
accustomed to—but Larry can go.’ 

_-“ Larry, avourneen !’ said Nelly,’ in a coax- 
ing tone, ‘do lend us a hand here wid the pitch- 


fork. 


_ ‘It’s quare manners of ye, Nelly—a dacent 
girl like ye, to be asking a gentleman like me 
for his hand (Larry, it mus be understood, was 





the bocher+ and wit of the establishment), and 
I trying for the dear life to rason wid this ould 
lady, and make her keep in the stye; she’s nosed 
a hole through the beautiful sign.’ 

“Bad luck to ye both!’ ejaculated Ellen, 
angrily, ‘ I’ll tell the masther, so I will,’ she ob- 
served, jumping on the clay floor, her appear- 
ance not at all improved by her ascent. ‘ Mas- 
ther, dear, here’s the boys and the crows after 
botherin’ me; will ye tell them to help me down 
with the nest ?—the lady’s shivering alive with 
the could, and not a sparkle of fire to keep it 
from her heart.’ 

“Don’t you be after botherin’ me, Nelly,’ 
replied the host; ‘ but I ax pardon for my un- 
mannerliness,’ he continued, coming into the 
room—his pipe stuck firmly between his teeth, 
and his rotund person stooping, in a bowing 
attitude, to Miss Dartforth—‘ Sure I’!] move it 
myself with all the veins o’ my heart to pleasure 
the lady at any time!—Give us a loan of the 
pitchfork, Larry!’ 

“¢To tell God’s truth, master, it’s broke, and 
the smith—bad luck to him !—forgot to call for 
it, and little Paddeen forgot to lave it—but here’s 
the shovel ’ill do as well, and better teo, for it’s 
as good as a broom, seeing it’s so neatly split at 
the broad end.’ ‘The master’ took the shovel, 
not angrily, as an English master would have 
done, at such neglect; but taking for granted 
thata shovel would do as well as a pitchfork, or 
2 broom, or anything else, ‘ when it came easy 
to hand,’ and perfectly well satisfied with Larry’s 
ingenuity. He poked and poked up the chimney, 
while Ellen stood looking on at his exertions, 
her head upturned, her ample mouth open, dis- 
playing her white foolish-looking teeth to per- 
fect advantage. Presently, down came such an 
accumulation of soot, dried sticks, clay, and dis- 
agreeables, that Nelly placed her hands on her 
eyes, and ran into the kitchen, exclaiming, ‘ that 
she was blinded for life ;’ while the young lady, 
half suffocated, followed her example, and left 
‘ mine host of the public’ to arrange his crows’ 
nests according to his fancy. The kitchen of an 
Irish inn (not an inferior place of public accom- 
modation—but what would be termed in England 
a ‘posting-house,’) at the period of which I treat, 
would now be considered as a more befitting 
shelter for a tribe of Zingani, than for Christian 
travellers; it was a room of dimensions, 
and high elevation, with an earthen floor worn 
into many inequalities, and an enormous hole in 
the roof, directly over where the fire was placed, 
through which the smoke ed, after hanging, 
as it were, in fantastic draperies around the dis- 
coloured apartment. A massive bar stood out 
from the wall against, or nearly against, which 
the fire was lighted, and from it were suspended 
sundry crooks and nondescript chains, fitting 
for the support of iron pots and such cooking 
vessels as were put in requisition, when ‘ quality’ 
stopped, either trom necessity or for refreshment, 
in the wild and mountainous district where re- 
sided Mr. Corney Phelan. * * * Every- 
thing appeared in confusion ; the landlady, whose 
mob cap was trimmed with full and deep lace of 
no particularly distinguishable colour, bustled 
about in a loose bed-gown of striped cotton, be- 
neath which a scarlet petticoat, of Dutch dimen- 
sions, stuck forth; she was the only female in 
the establishment who luxuriated in shoes and 
stockings—the former were confined on the in- 
step by rich silver buckles; and though she oc- 
casionally sat with much state behind a soiled 
deal board, which presented a varied assortment 
of drinking measures, and was garnished at 
either end by kegs of whiskey, yet did she keep 
a necessary, and not silent, surveillance over the 
movements of the various groups. Some idea of 
her conversation, or, more properly speaking, 
her observations (for she never waited for a 
reply), may be gathered from the following:— 
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“Miss Dartforth, my lady!—(Mary Murphy, 
will ye never have done picking the few feathers 
off that bird!)—my lady, I humbly ask y’er 
pardon on account of the smoke, and—(Nelly 
Clarey, Nelly Clarey, may-be it’s myself won’t 
pay you off for your villany ; don’t tell me of the 
crows; what do I give you house-maids wages 
for, but to look after my best sitting-rooms? )}— 
Miss Dartforth, ma’am, is that baste (the calf I 
mane) disagreeable to ye ?—it’s a pet, ye see, on 
account of its being white—quite white, Miss, 
every hair—and lucky—Billy Thompson, ye 
little dirty spalpeen ! will ye have done draining 
the glasses into y’er well of a mouth !—it’s kind, 
father, for ye to be afther the whiskey, yet I’ll 
trouble ye to keep y’er distance from my counter 
—Corney Phelan, it ud be only manners in ye 
to take the doodeen out o’ y’er teeth, and the 
lady to the fore; I remember when ye'd take it 
out before me—why not!—the day ye married 
me, dacency and dacent blood entered y’er bar- 
rack of a house, and made it what it is, the most 
creditable inn in the country; Peggy Kelly, ye’re 
a handy girl, jump up, astore, on the rafters and 
cut a respectable piece of bacon off the best end 
of the flitch—asy—asy!—mind the hole in the 
wall, where the black hen is sitting—there, just 
look in, for I’m thinking the chickens ought to 
be out to-morrow or next day—Larry, ye stricken 
devil! have ye nothin’ to do, that ye stand chuck 
in the doorway ?—are ye takin’ pattern by y’er 
master’s idleness—he that does nothin’ from 
mornin’ till night but drink whiskey, smoake, 
sleep—sleep, smoake, and drink whiskey ?—Oh! 
but the heart within me is breakin’ fairly with 
the trouble—bad cess to ye all!—there’s the 
pratees boilin’ mad! and the beef!—I’ll rid the 
place of the whole clan of ye—for it’s head, 
hands, and eyes I’m to the entire house—ye 
crew,’ &c. &c.—And the eloquent burley lady 
sprang, with the awkward velocity ofa steam-car- 
riage, towards the fire-place, oversetting every 
thing in her way, to ascertain how culinary 
affairs were proceeding in two large iron vessels, 
round which the witches in Macbeth might have 
danced with perfect glee—so deep, and dark‘ 
and fitting did they seem for all the purposes of 
incantation.” p. 113—122, 





The Dramatic Works of Robert Greene ; to 
which are added some of his Poems. With 
some Account of his Life, and Notes, 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, B.A. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. London, 1831. Pickering. 

Notwithstanding the many heavy complaints 

that have been made against “the lady 

Fame,” she seems generally to act upon 

fixed principles: she holds, in either hand, 

present renown and future celebrity; and of 
these her votaries must “ make their choice 
and be content.” Indeed, however un- 
palatable the doctrine may appear to our 
popular writers, it may almost be laid down 
as an axiom, that the extravagantly lauded 
of one generation, will be the neglected and 
despised of the next. When Sir Phillip 

Sydney prophesied ever-enduring fame to the 

“statelye trageedie” of ‘Gorbodue,’ when 

his contemporaries predicted the same high 

guerdon for his own ‘ Arcadia’—when, too, 

master Lylly’s “incomparable wo or 0 

that quintessence of affection, was eulogized 

by nearly all the writers of that brilliant pe- 
riod, as “a storehouse of swete wrytinge, 
whither to the end of time all yonge 

would repair,”—how would each all 
have aghast, had they been told, that, 
ere one century should elapse, their works 
would be pronounced absolutely unreadable ; 
and that, ere the close of the second, they 
would be unknown, save in the libraries of 
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extensive book-collectors—and even there, 
preserved not for their intrinsic merit, but as 
bibliographical curiosities, specimens of the 
peculiar and strange taste of our forefathers. 
But after all “the lady Fame” is even-handed, 
for to works of sterling merit she awards a 
glorious resurrection. ‘The long-neglected 
volume may moulder unregarded through 
many generations, but at length some dili- 
gent explorer of the rich stores of antiquity 
shall draw it forth and present it, with all its 
poetical beauties and bold original thoughts, 
to the spontaneous homage of an age as igno- 
rant before of its existence as were our fore- 
fathers of the long-buried treasures of Pom- 
eii. 

. Among all the proofs of the intellectual 
advancement of the present day, none to us 
seems so correct as that which is displayed in 
the healthy and vigorous taste which has of 
late years turned aside from the scanty and 
artificial streams of what were termed the 
“English classics,” to quench its nobler 
thirst at “the pure wells of English undefiled.” 
We are, therefore, well pleased with every 
attempt, whether of essay, or extract, or cri- 
ticism, that contributes to familiarize the 
public with the works of those masters of the 
sixteenth century, from whose,“ golden urns” 
all our later poets have “ drawn light” ; and 
more particularly are our thanks due to those 
intelligent editors who have lately presented, 
in so available and pleasing a form, collec- 
tions of our early poets and dramatists. 

Robert Greene, the complete collection of 
whose dramatic and poetical works is now 
before us, is one to whom “ the lady Fame” 
will, we trust, afford tardy justice. From be- 
ing one of the most popular writers, both of 
prose and verse, in his day, so much soindeed, 
that “glad was the printer that he might be 
so blest as to pay dear for the very dregs of 
his wit ;” while Gabriel Harvey asserts, “that 
the Countess of Pembroke’s ‘ Arcadie’ was 
not thought equal to Greene’s, and, I believe, 
they most eagerly longed for Greene’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene’;” he sunk into such complete ob- 
livion, that, until one or two of his plays were 
published in Dodsley’s collection, his very 
name seems to have been forgotten. 

This gifted writer, but unhappy man, was 
born at Norwich about the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; he received his education 
at Cambridge, subsequently visited the con- 
tinent, and then, taking up his abode in Lon- 
don, where, the associate of profligates, he 
gained a precarious livelihood by writing for 
the stage and the booksellers, until by “a 
surfeit of pickle herrynge and rhenysh wine,” 
he received his death-blow, and expired 
Sept. 2nd, 1592, being scarcely forty years 
of age. The very full and interesting memoir 
which Mr. Dyce has prefixed to these vo- 
lumes, contains large extracts from his prose 
works, especially from his ‘ Never too late’ 
and his ‘ Groat’s worth of Wit, bought with 
a million of repentance,’ both of which Mr. 
Dyce considers to be autobiographical. It is 
to this latter tract that Greene’s very impres- 
sive and penitential letter to his brother poets, 
Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, is appended; as, 
however that has frequently of late been re- 
age as well as those passages relating to 

im in Nash’s ‘ Have with you to Saffron 
Walden,’ we shall pass them over. That 
Greene died in deep poverty, but truly peni- 
tent, seems to be certain; and there is every 
reason for believing that the very scarce 





pamphlet entitled, ‘The repentance of Robert 
Greene,’ was really his composition, and was 
dictated by a sincere desire to benefit others 
by the tale of his sadexperience. We must 
make room for part of Cuthbert Burbie’s ad- 
dress to the “ Gentlemen readers,” which is 
prefixed to it: truly, the booksellers of those 
days were well qualified to turn authors them- 
selves—when shall we find such an address 
issuing from any one in “ the Row ?”’} 


“The Printer to the gentlemen readers. 

“Gentlemen, I know you ar not unacquainted 
with the death of Robert Greene, whose pen in 
his lifetime pleased you as well on the Stage as 
in the Stationers’ shops: And, to speake truth, 
although his loose life was odious to God and 
offensiue to men, yet forasmuch as at his last 
end he found it most grievous to himselfe (as 
appeareth by this his repentant discourse), I 
doubt not but he shall for the same deserue fa- 
uour both of God and men. And considering, 
Gentlemen, that Venus hath her charmes to in- 
chaunt; that Fancie is a Sorceresse bewitch- 
ing the Senses, and Follie the only enemie to all 
vertuous actions. And forasmuch as the purest 
glasse is the most brickle, the finest Lawne the 
soonest staind, the highest Oake most subiect 
to the wind, and the quickest wit the more 
easily woone to folly: I doubt not but you will 
with regarde forget his follies, and, like to the 
Bee, gather hony out of the good counsels of 
him, who was wise, learned and polliticke, had 
not his lasciuious life withdrawen him from those 
studies which had been far more profitable to 
him.” 

In a week or two, when less oppressed by 
new works, we shall look critically into these 
volumes. 





The Science of Book-Keeping, exemplified in 
Jones's English systems of Single and Double 
Entry and Balancing Books. London, 1831. 


It may perhaps be in the recollection of many, 
that the author’s system of ‘English Book- 
Keeping’ was first published some years ago 
by subscription; and at the time, from the con- 
fident assertion that no error could possibly 
escape detection, it excited a great stir in the 
commercial world. Several well-written arti- 
cles were published, to prove the fallacy of these 
assertions; and that errors might be made as 
well on the new as the old system, without the 
possibility of their immediate discovery. 

Time, which works wonders, has, we presume, 
brought Mr. Jones to agree to the judgment of 
the critics ; for it has, it appears, given him the 
opportunity of improving what was originally 
affirmed to be perfect. After all, in our judg- 
ment, his work is only calculated for the read- 
ing (leaving instruction out of the question,) of 
those who are already practically conversant 
with the subject. The illustration of an ab- 
stract or balance-book is the principal novelty, 
but this we recommend as an important im- 
provement. 


Leigh’s Guide to Wales and Monmouthshire. 

London, 1831. Leigh. 

A work of no higher pretension than is professed 
in the title-page—and as weight is of some con- 
sequence to Welsh travellers, many of whom are 
pedestrians, they may be well content to read 
the romantic descriptions and romantic tales 
before or after their journey. 

We, who know pretty well the prices on the con- 
tinent, think it may be of service to many to quote 
those of Pembrokeshire. ‘ Prime beef, mutton, 
veal,4d. to 6d. ; live pork 2d. per Ib. ; fowls 10d. a 





+ We have a curious specimen of modern Row lite- 
rature now before us. If ’twere our humour to reply, 
what, as Lady Macbeth says, could we not “ perform 
on the unguarded Duncan ?” 





piece; a turkey 4s.; a goose 4s. 6d.; eggs 24 
for ls.; butter 10d. per lb.; flour 34d. per Ib. ; 
cod-fish 2s. 6d. each; fresh salmon 4d. per Ib. ; 
oysters 10d. per 100.” 

There are not many anecdotes introduced, 
and a guide-book is all the better without them; 
one, however, is most strange; it would indeed 
be still more so anywhere out of Wales, but the 
Hugh Williamses are there most abundant. 

“On December 5, 1664, a boat crossing the 
Menai Strait with eighty-seven passengers was 
upset, and only one person, named Hugh Wil- 
liams, saved. On the same day in 1785, another 
boat with sixty persons,'overset, and all the pas- 
sengers drowned except one, also named Hugh 
Williams; and, August 5, 1820, a third boat, 
with twenty-five passengers, met the same dis- 
aster, and all perished except one, who, singular 
to relate, was named Hugh Williams.” 


The Welsh Interpreter. By Thomas Roberts. 
London, 1831. Leigh. 

WE remember, when in our younger days we 
journeyed over Wales, we should have made 
our best bow to Mr. Roberts for this little voca- 
bulary. It is not now perhaps equally wanted, 
but still, whoever shall push his researches be- 
yond the high beaten track, may find good use 
for it. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


[The success of the Poles has astonished all our poli- 
ticians :; and so fittle was it expected, that even now 
the public look forward tremblingly to the arrival of 
every foreign post. We have therefore great pleasure 
in publishing the following comparative estimate. The 
writer speaks of things from actual observation made 


_| during a residence in those countries, and is therefore 


entitled to be heard with great attention.] 

THE struggle between Russia and Poland is 
momentous, both in a moral and in a political 
point of view. It not only involves the prospe- 
rity,—nay, perhaps, even the existence of several 
millions of human beings, but it must have an 
important influence upon the destiny of the 
whole of Europe. Under these circumstances, 
curiosity is naturally excited to know as much 
as possible of the real state of the belligerent 
powers ; and the following may be deemed inter- 
esting, as throwing some light upon the subject. 

Among the various reports which appeared 
in the newspapers respecting Russia and Po- 
land, on the first rumour of the coming struggle, 
it was asserted, on the authority of several con- 
tinental journals, that, whilst the Russians of 
all classes were enthusiastic in their desire to 
commence the contest, the Polish peasants were 
so averse to any change, that they had been ac- 
tually scourged, in many cases, to compel them 
to take arms. It was also stated that the Russian 
army was immense, and the public were taught 
to put their faith in the manifesto published by 
the Emperor Nicholas, as the forewarning 
of a thing certain, in which he threatened to 
raze Warsaw to the ground, and to sweep Po- 
land from the face of Europe, if she did not 
speedily submit. This account of the state of 
things—of which it may be said, si non é vero, 
é ben trovato,—terrified many, unaware of 
what a vast superstructure of falsehood may be 
sometimes built upon a slight foundation of 
truth, and made them consider the cause of Po- 
land as completely hopeless, when opposed by 
the enormous power of Russia. Others, how- 
ever, better acquainted with the resources of the 
two kingdoms, saw affairs in a very different 
light, and were cf opinion that these nations 
were, in reality, very far from being such un- 
equal rivals as they at first appear. 

The whole government of Russia is construct- 
ed upon a system of deception; and the same 
feeling which made Prince Potemkin ‘deceive 
Catherine with the appearance of handsome 
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villages, temporally constructed of wood, and a 
thriving peasantry, hired and dressed for the 
occasion, during her well-known excursion 
down the Nieper, is carried through every part 
of the kingdom. The only principle universally 
acted upon in Russia, seems to be, that it is the 
duty of every one to get as much as possible for 
himself; and the more adroitly he can deceive 
others, the higher he ranks in the scale of intel- 
lect. The services of all the public functionaries, 
from the highest judge to the lowest custom- 
house officer, may be bought by bribes: tra- 
vellers and natives are alike expected—nay, 
necessitated, to pave their way with gold; and 
the man who expects to obtain either favour or 
justice in Russia with an empty purse, will soon 
find himself most lamentably deceived. An 
instance of this falls within the writer’s own 
personal knowledge. A gentleman travelling 
from Russia to Austrian Poland, a few years 
since; arrived at Radzivil, the last town on the 
Russian frontier ; and it was necessary that he 
should have his passport examined, and signed 
by the governor, before he could proceed. The 
governor, unfortunately, was out of town, and 
the traveller must have been detained till his 
return, or have sent an estaflette (express) after 
him, had he not been informed, that the usual 
course pursued on similar occasions, was to get 
a Jew to forge the signature of the governor, 
and to give him the bribe, which would other- 
wise have been paid to that worthy functionary. 
This was accordingly done, and the traveller 
was immediately allowed to proceed. The bribe, 
in this case, was a silver ruble, then worth about 
5s. 6d. English. 

The extent to which mercenary feelings are 
carried in Russia, can, indeed, scarcely be con- 
ceived by any one who has not actually resided 
in that country. Most of the tradespeople and 
artisans, even in Moscow and Petersburg, are 
the vassals of great lords in the provinces, to 
whom they pay a certain yearly sum for per- 
mission to repair to the cities, and there ex- 
ercise their respective callings; and this sum, 
which is increased as they increase in celebrity, 
they are compelled to give without demur, since 
their lord always retains the power, if they resist 
his exactions, of tearing them from their shops 
or other occupations, and sending them back to 
their native villages, where they would be con- 
demned to work for his service in common with 
the beasts in the fields. Many Russian mer- 
chants in the large cities, who get above a thou- 
sand a year (English), are in this degrading 
situation, and are liable to be torn from their 
homes, at a moment’s notice, by the caprice of 
the lords to whom they belong. 

It is difficult for any noble or patriotic feel- 
ings to be engendered amongst men thus si- 
tuated; and money naturally becomes their 
prime good, since, by money only, they can hope 
to escape from the horrible fate which would 
otherwise attend them. The minds of the people 
are also unavoidably debased by the ex- 
ample set by the nobility, which is followed by 
every class throughout the extensive empire of 
Russia. 

No country possesses finer canals, bridges, 
public roads, or national schools—on paper; 
but also it is on paper only, that any traces of 
their existence are to be found. The manner 
in which these things are managed is very 
simple, and is perfectly well understood. A 
canal is judged necessary in a certain province 
—a magnificent plan of it is made, and papers 
are written, displaying, in eloquent language, 
the immense advantages which must accrue 
from an easy communication being established 
between two given disiricts. These documents 
are laid before the reigning autocrat,- backed 
with whatever arguments the minister may judge 
most.likely to effect his purpose: the Emperor 
usually approves, and an order is signed on the 








Imperial Treasury for the sum mentioned in 
the estimates. This is pocketed by the minister, 
who, by a judicious application of certain por- 
tions of it, soon obtains from the magistrates, 
or chief officers of the canal-wanting districts, 
and the inspectors appointed to watch over the 
progress of the work, proper certificates of the 
immense advantages and extreme excellence of 
the newly-adopted mode of communication,— 
though every one, but the Emperor himself, and 
the immediate satellites of his court, knows that 
the canal never existed in any other shape than 
upon the magnificent map, which, amongst many 
other equally important and authentic docu- 
ments, has been safely locked up in the in- 
most recesses of the imperial cabinet. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that bridges and public 
roads are constructed exactly on the same prin- 
ciple. 

National schools were established by Cathe- 
rine the Second, who, coming from a German 
state (Wirtemberg) celebrated for the excel- 
lence of its systems of education, was anxious 
to secure the same advantages for her adopted 
country. Nothing could be better devised than 
the plan of these establishments; and had it 
been carried into effect, Russia would not now 
have ranked so low as she does in the scale of 
moral civilization: but it seems the fate of this 
devoted empire to suck poison even from the 
most wholesome viands; and her best institu- 
tions have invariably been soon changed into 
sinecure posts for discarded favourites or para- 
sitical dependents. This has been particularly 
the case with the national schools; old soldiers 
and others, for whom it has been judged neces- 
sary to make some provision, having been ac- 
tually appointed masters of these establishments; 
though it has been well known, at the very mo- 
ment of their appointment, that they could 
neither write nor even read. 

The ostensible number of the army of a go- 
vernment thus constituted, must, of course, be 
very different from its efficient force ; as every 
thinking man must be aware, that it is im- 
possible the system of deception, already de- 
scribed, should not extend itself to the soldiery. 
The fact is, that at least a third of the nominal 
troops of Russia are, like her bridges, public 
roads, and canals, mere shadows of a shade. 
When recruits are to be raised, the sum destined 
for their pay is generally divided between the 
civil and military functionaries employed ; and 
when inspectors are appointed, whom it is not 
convenient to bribe, a show is got up, on the 
plan of Prince Potemkin, to deceive them. Two 
remarkable instances of this were related to the 
writer by a Polish officer, the latter having ac- 
tually occurred in his own regiment. 

A regiment of dragoons was ordered to the 
frontiers of Persia, and the command given to a 
relation of one of the favourites of the court, an 
inspector being ‘appointed to visit the General 
every three months, to see that his troops were 
in serviceable order. The two newly-appointed 
officers set off together ; and after the inspector 
had examined the soldiers and their appoint- 
ments, and delivered them to their new com- 
mander, they went to dinner. 

“Well, my good friend,” said the General, 
“this will be a long journey for you to take four 
times a year; can we not devise some means to 
render it unnecessary ?” 

The inspector, nothing loath, consented ; and 
it was soon agreed that he should remain quietly 
at St. Petersburg, and trust solely to the ac- 
counts supplied by his excellent friend, the 
General, on receiving, of course, a proper con- 
sideration for his complacence. The bargain 
was struck before the inspector departed, and 
years rolled on without its ever being infringed. 
At length a change of ministry caused a new 
general to be sent to take the command of the 
regiment of Persia. He was very kindly re- 





ceived by his predecessor, and spent two or three 
days very agreeably in feasting and the sports 
of the field. At last, however, he became im- 
patient to see his regiment, of which he had as 
yet found no traces; and the old General, when 
no longer able to parry his inquiries, took him 
into his cabinet. ‘ I will show it you,” said he, 
“if you will follow me. It is here.” 

“Here! Impossible! How could twelve hun- 
dred men and horses crowd into this little 
room ?”’ 

“T have contrived to make them lie in small 
compass,” replied the old General, laughing, as 
he unlocked a small drawer filled with money. 
“ Here is your regiment!” 

The fact was, that he had sold the horses, and 
let the men purchase their discharge, putting 
the sum allowed for their clothing and pay into 
his own pocket; and his successor, quite charmed 
with the plan, and with the share he received 
to ensure his silence, did not hesitate to follow 
so praiseworthy an example. 

The other instance of Russian military du- 
plicity occurred shortly before the death of the 
Emperor Alexander. That monarch having 
fixed a day for a grand review, the general of a 
regiment, unexpectedly included among those 
ordered to attend, was greatly distressed to know 
how to contrive to make a respectable appear- 
ance on the occasion. His regiment consisted 
of hussars, and was called twelve hundred strong, 
but he had only eight hundred horses, and 
those were mostly in a miserable condition. 
Luckily, the officers were nearly all nobles, and, 
as such, had several horses each, and many ser- 
vants. These the general borrowed ; and mount- 
ing his best soldiers on these well-fed horses, he 
put the badly-conditioned cattle and awkward 
peasantry in the centre of the square, contriving, 
in all the evolutions which were commanded, 
to keep the show-troops only in sight. 

It is refreshing to turn from such scenes 
of duplicity, to contemplate brave and manly 
actions. The Poles have always been a 
noble people—a nation of heroes, who, from 
Kosciusko to Poniatowski, though unfortunate, 
or even mistaken in their motives, have yet pre- 
sented the only model of chivalry which modern 
times have seen in Europe. The present 
Dictator is well calculated for the important 
office he has undertaken. He is about fifty-four 
years of age, and has served many years not 
only in the armies of Poland and Russia, but in 
those of Napoleon, in which he was a lieutenant- 
general. He is brave, firm, and energetic ; com- 
bining prudence with courage in an extraordinary 
degree. He is warmly attached to his country, 
and, though poor, is highly descended and con- 
nected. His nobleness of spirit may be best 
described by the following anecdote, which oc- 
curred shortly before the commencement of the 
revolution, and was told to the writer by an eye- 
witness. 

The troops quartered in Warsaw were in the 
habit of being frequently exercised in a large 
square (Place de Saxe), under the eye of Con- 
stantine. One day the Cesarewitch, after sur- 
veying his own body-guard, who were all splen- 
didly dressed, and perfectly well equipped, turned 
his eyes upon the regiment of Chlopicki with a 
look of scorn. “General!” said he, “your 
soldiers are a disgrace to the army—oflicers, 
herses, and men, are all bad. You are not fit 
to be among my troops.” 

“Your Imperial Highness is quite right,” 
said Chlopicki, dismounting, and laying his 
military hat and sword at the Grand Duke's feet ; 
“we are not fit to be among your troops; for 
we did not learn to make war in the Place de 
Saxe !” 

J. W. L. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS. 
NO. Vv. 
TURNER, 

Landscape, portrait, and domestic painting, 
are the three principal classes into which our 
British works of art are divided, and itis chiefly 
from such productions that we have become 
distinguished. In the two last we have many 
who excel: in landscape-painting, one of the 
most eminent is ‘Turner, and there are not 
wanting admirers whorank him, in poetic con- 
ception and splendour of effect, with our great 
and injured Wilson. There is doubtless much 
poetic feeling, and a wondrous skill of hand 
in most of his landscapes : to the commonest 
scenes he can lend attractions, such as few 
artists can impart to the grandest; while to 
the more dignified subjects he gives a higher 
grace—a glow diviner still. He has a strong 
maritime feeling—he loves to brood over 
scenes where land and water meet—where 
headlands project rocky:-and wild into the 
surge: nor does he shun the level and mo- 
notonous beach, where a long extent of shells 
and sand gives an idea of barrenness, which 
many ordinary artists would contemplate 
with fear and loathing rather than with rap- 
ture. But how rich this barren strand be- 
comes under the magical touch of the artist’s 
hand!—the sand seems moist, we think of 
handling the pebbles—the shrubs and trees 
are touched with the influence of the “ bitter 
brine”—we imagine we hear the sound of the 
tide among the polished shells: the level 
line of the sea becomes as he Wills it, a line 
replete with beauty; while the human beings, 
indistinct as they are, with whom he peoples 
his scene, have a sort of maritime savour 
about them—“ a venerable and fishy smell” 
—we can swear they are of the sea. Where 
the ocean mingles in the distance with the 
sky, he is fond of laying out his power ; the 
sun and the cloud scem revelling in the 
moving liquid element, while the ship seen 
afar off and making for the bay, is as natural 
to the waters as the sea eagle itself. 

Many of Turner’s pictures are at this mo- 
ment unequalled in their kind: words can 
convey but an indistinct notion of the sunny 
radiance which he has shed over innumerable 
scenes: and the lucid beauty with which he 
has invested many of the picturesque parts of 
our island coast ; while over the‘ Land’s End 
of Cornwall’ he has hung a cloud so dark and 

rtentous, that we look at it as the World’s 

ind, and imagine that maritime discovery 
can penetrate no farther. It is quite impos- 
sible for any one to imagine in what manner 
Turner will proceed to treat a landscape. 
Nature appears to him wholly different from 
what it appears to others : he sees it through 
a peculiar medium; and after he has taken 
poetic liberties with the land and the wood, 
and hung his clouds and distributed his 
sunshine, you cannot but choose to acknow- 
ledge that he has preserved the leading fea- 
tures of the scene, and that where he has 
chosen to depart from his inanimate guide 
he has deviated into beauty. Were we rich, 
we would take Turner to some desert heath, 
where corn never grew nor a crow could be 
seen, and give him a thousand guineas—a 
favourite sum with him—to paint it as he 
pleased. He would embellish the sterile de- 
sert according to the spirit of nature, and 
over the extremity of the wilderness he would 
throw a cloud well worth all our money. 





We have bestowed very high praise—praise 
justly merited ; we must, however, add not a 
little censure. Either the applause of the 
world has spoiled him, or his judgment alto- 
gether deserts him, and that on very momen- 
tous occasions. The first symptom of this 
appeared in his painting of the ‘ Battle of Tra- 
falgar.’ Now we never imagined that a mo- 
dern sea-fight could be a very brilliant affair 
on canvas : and soit proved and more in the 
hands of Turner. Imagine a wilderness of 
straight sticks, rising through a dense body 
of smoke—a flag shot down and floating over 
a vessel’s side—a dozen men drowning on 
a broken mast, and you have no very incor- 
rect idea of the painter’s sea-fight, now in 
the palace of St. James’s. It is true he com- 
plained of working to rule—of being obliged 
to alter one part and re-consider another, to 
please the fastidious tastes of some of those 
who felt in matters of art for his Majesty: 
still, with all this, the picture never could 
have been worthy of his fame. 

In landscape, and landscape only, lies 
this artist’s strength. The Lord deliver us 
from his human nature! —his men and 
women are vague, shapeless, and unde- 
fined: he can give meaning to a cloud, 
and sentiment to the sea, but with the sons 
and daughters of man his right hand has no 
cunning. We have said he is eminent for 
the poetry of his seenes—we should have 
said, that he is eminent for treating poe- 
tically, scenes of a very ordinary character— 
he is like the Irishman who boasted that he 
could make a bottle out of a stone, and a 
stone out of nothing: he can cast an atmo- 
sphere of elegance and splendour over the 
most unpromising landscapes—it is, never- 
theless, true, that he has sometimes signally 
failed where the subjects were of a very 
poetical nature. 

There are few who saw but will remember 
the ‘ Ulyssesderiding Polyphemus;’ certainly 
a subject in its nature highly poetical, but 
which awakened no poetic feeling, according 
to the spirit of the scene, in the mind of the 
painter. The hero of Ithaca, who said— 


I am Ulysses, famed o’er all the earth 
For subtlest wisdom and renowned to heaven, 


stood an undistinguished dwarf on the stern 
of his departing vessel, while his colossal ad- 
versary, whom he had deprived of sight, was 
subdued into a sort of cloudy shape or dim 
shadow, as much like a camel asa giant. How 
unlike the well-defined and muscular monster, 
who, exasperated at the extinction of his eye, 
pulled the top off a mountain and hurled it 
into the bay—when 
—— the ocean at the plunge 


Of that huge rock, high on its refluent flood 
Heaved irresistible the ship to land. 


It required a little examination and guessing 
to find out the heroes of the scene, and how it 
happened to be called ‘ Ulysses deriding Po- 
lyphemus.’ The chief object of attraction was 
a fiery sun—such as would assuredly have con- 
sumed the earth and dried up the sea—which 
threw such terrific beams along the water as 
alarmed the spectators at the exhibition. 
One old lady, having put on her spectacles, 
exclaimed, “Is it a sun !—my God, what a 
sun!” A very eminent artist undertook, in 
our hearing, the defence of the cloudy Poly- 
pheme, saying, “ he considered the mode of 
treatment as in the highest degree poetical.” 
But the giant of Homer is no shadow—no 
undefined shape; and what is more, Poussin, 


who could paint men and giants too, has 





painted the shepherd-monster seated on a 
mountain-top piping to his innumerable 
flocks ; there he sits, visible in all men’s eyes 
—the very mountains look little in the neigh- 
bourhood of the living Colossus. 

We marvel often too at the wild extrava- 
gance of his colouring, and ask, through what 
medium he looks on the huesof nature. He is 
fond of yellow—and sees gold in the clouds, 
goldin thesun, gold in the sea, gold in the trees, 
and gold in everything. We would advise 
the north-country miser, who soothed his 
fancy by reading of the riches of Solomon’s 
temple, to come and look on some of the 
landscapes of ‘Turner. We are concerned to 
hear, that his genius is not so much in re- 
quest as formerly; the personal manners of 
the artist—blunt almost.to austerity—must 
ae = bear some of the blame of this. To 

e a clear-headed, acute, and discerning man, 
we never heard one who floundered so sadly 
in conversation. He is altogether deficient in 
courtesy of address; and the little that he 
ventures to do or say in the councils of the 
Royal Academy, is recommended by no grace 
either natural or acquired. It was surely of 
him that Homer thought, when he said, 

He wants the grace that twines itself around 
The listening bearers’ hearts. 

There can be no doubt that these defects, 
with the addition of other peculiarities, are 
sadly in the way of Turner’s fortune ; they 
can have no influence over his fame—that 
has been established by works of the highest 
order. We are inclined to rank our landscape 
paintings among the finest efforts of our island 
school— Wilson and Gainsborough have been 
worthily followed by ‘Turner, by Calcott, by 
Collins, and others concerning whom we have 
yet to speak. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 14.—His Royal Highness the President 
in the chair.—Colonel Paisley’s paper on arti- 
ficial water-cements was concluded. One of the 
objects of the Colonel, it seems, has been, to ob- 
tain a substitute for lithographic stone, which 
is yet a desideratum in this country. The re- 
sults of his experiments have not been success- 
ful, although he has succeeded in constructing 
slabs of a very durable nature, and capable of re- 
ceiving a very smooth surface. But the action of 
the acid, employed so effectually in lithography, 
cannot be used with the same efficacy on the 
slabs he has constructed, which is one reason of 
their unfitness. The materials used by him 
are, pulverized chalk, blue clay, and coal-dust, 
in various proportions. The proportions of 
the materials used in the hardest slab he had 
produced were mentioned, and the process it 
underwent in drying and burning. Various spe- 
cimens of the cement were laid before the So- 
ciety. 

, by Mr. Lubbock was also read, con- 
taining remarks on the meteorological observa- 
tions made at the rooms of the Royal Society 
during the years 1827-8-9. The object of Mr. 
Lubbock was to arrive at the mean state of the 
barometer for each of these years, and to ascer- 
tain the amount of its daily variations—the 
effects of the moon on the height of the mercu- 
rial column, that of the direction of the wind, 
and also, that arising from electricity. With 
respect to the first of these, it was to be ree 
gretted, that the observations were not sutli- 
cienily numerous to produce any result what- 
ever, The effects of the moon were very cone 
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siderable, assisted by those of the sun. Mr. 
Lubbock was inclined to consider the changes 
in the atmosphere to be of the same nature as 
the tides of the ocean; and though the results 
did not appear to answer all his expectations, 
he ascertained that a full moon produced a 
higher column of mercury, and that the lowest 
occurred at the time of the quadratures. It is 
curious, that the reverse of this is found to take 
place at the Paris observatory, where these ob- 
servations have been more minutely attended 
to. ‘The highest column there, occurs when the 
moon is in quadrature, and the lowest when the 
moon is full. La Place considered the tides of 
the ocean to have. a considerable influence on 
the height of the mercurial column; but Mr, 
Lubbock, with all due respect for so high an 
authority, professed himself ofa different opinion. 
The direction of the wind he believed to have 
some effect; but with respect, to electricity, no 
observations had ever been made in this country 
of such a nature. Mr. Lubbock also stated, that 
he considered the instrument by which these 
observations were at present made at the So- 
ciety’s apartments was by no means worthy of 
the care and attention bestowed on it by Mr. 
Hudson. The thanks of the Society were voted 
for these papers. 

J.C. Morris, Esq., and the Rev. R. Walker, 
were admitted ; Joseph Hodson, Esq.,was elected; 
and Mr. H. R. Palmer was proposed for adinis- 
sion. 

On the conclusion of the above papers, His 
Royal Highness informed the members present, 
that three resignations had taken place in the 
Council of the Society, and it would be necessary 
to fill the vacancies. His Royal Highness pro- 
posed, therefore, that the election should take 
place on that day fortnight (the 28th inst.), on 
which day the usual business of the evening would 
commence at eight o’clock. His Royal High- 
ness concluded by saying, that the present re- 
signations, which we believe to be those of Lord 
Melville, Sir George Murray, and another, arose 
entirely from pressure of parliamentary duties, 
and that their retirement was viewed with 
much reluctance by himself and the rest of the 
Council. 

April 21.—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., V.P., in 
the chair.—A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the 
errors in the course of vessels, occasioned by 
local attraction ; with some remarks on the re- 
cent loss of H.M.S. Thetis.’ By Peter Barlow, 
Esq. F.R.A. 

Sir Martin A. Shee, Knt., P.R.S., was una- 
nimously elected a Fellow of the Socicty, and 
C. O. Morgan, Esq., W. Gravatt, Esq., and J. 
J. Lister, Esq., were proposed. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


April 15.—Mr. Daniell delivered a lecture 
‘On the attraction and probable form of the Atoms 
of Crystals.’ The subject is one of those which 
call forth the powers of the human mind, while 
they almost defy the scrutiny of our limited 
comprehension. The doctrine of indivisible atoms 
of bedies that are supposed capable of infinite 
divisibility, involves an immense difticulty, 
though we cannot deny the possibility of its 
truth. Thus it is that we assume the hypothesis 
of detinite atoms, in order to account for certain 
phenomena in nature, which have hitherto re- 
ceived no explanation upon any other principle. 
Whether such hypothesis be true or false, is a 
matter that may, or may not, be decided here- 
after ; but it is worthy of remark, that a theory 
often leads to useful discoveries long before its 
truth is fully established, and even, in some 
cases, where subsequent researches render it 
extremely doubtful: a fact clearly exemplified 
in the theories of light and heat. 

The crystalline form of certain bodies is well 
known to all persons; rock crystal, various 





kinds of salt, and even common pit-coal, exhibit 
this appearance in greater or less perfection: 
but the fact which led to the inquiry that formed 
the subject of Mr. Daniell’s discourse is the 
peculiar fracture, or, as it is technically called, 
the “cleavage” of crystals, for these bodies 
cannot be broken in any way we please, but only 
in certain particular directions; so that the 
pieces of the mass constantly assume a certain 
regularity of appearance, though the form of the 
parts may be different from that of the natural 
crystals when entire. 

Such substances are therefore not homoge- 
neous; and, with our present knowledge, we 
can only look for a solution of so singular a 
phenomenon as their regular cleavage, by sup- 
posing a peculiar form and arrangement of the 
atoms which constitute them. It has been 
imagined, that the atoms may be of the figure 
of some regular solid, and so united by their 
edges, or points, as to offer less resistance to 
fracture in certain directions than in others; 
and it may be shown that all the regular solid 
figures can be made up by piling, or packing 
together pieces having a regular figure, but pre- 
senting but little resemblance to the com- 
pounded form. The same observation will apply 
to spherical particles; and most persons have 
seen shot and shells piled into square and tri- 
angular pyramids in our arsenals; the figures 
so formed will be more or less perfect in pro- 
portion to the smallness of the shot of which 
they are made up, and the magnitude of the 
entire mass. 

Dr. Wollaston believed that the atoms of 
crystals were spherical, or at least spheroidal ; 
and upon this supposition, Mr. Daniell gave an 
ingenious explanation of the unequal expansion 
of such substances by the application of heat. 
It is found that crystallized carbonate of lime, 
when heated from 32° to 212°, expands 
much more in one direction than in others; so 
that the angles of its faces become sensibly 
altered by such a change of temperature. If 
the atoms (to recur to an old theory,) be sur- 
rounded by a kind of expansible atmosphere, 
which prevents their perfect contact, and if 
these atoms be of an oblate spheroidal figure, the 
atmosphere, being attracted by the atom more 
in the direction of its greatest length than in 
that of its least dimension, will be most dense, 
and therefore less in thickness, atthe ends than 
at the flattened part of the spheroid. If heat 
cause an expansion of such atmosphere, the 
increase of the space occupied by the atmo- 
sphere in consequence of such expansion, will be 
greatest where the density is least. Now, if we 
suppose a number of oblate spheroids piled up 
into a solid figure, the expansion of the mass 
will be greater in the direction of the flattened 
surfaces than in that of the ends of the sphe- 
roids, and the angles of a figure so compounded 
will consequently be altered. 

Mr. Daniell exhibited a variety of excellent 
models to illustrate his discourse, and produced 
some curious specimens of crystallized salts and 
metals, in which a kind of dissection had been 
efiected by the action of acids. 

Much has been written on the cleavage of 
crystals, and the subject is so extremely difficult 
to explain, even with the advantage of models, 
that our readers must excuse us if we do no 
more than direct their attention to a study, 
that may ultimately amply reward their dili- 
gence as well as gratify their curiosity. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Faraday 
called the attention of the members to a fact 
recently discovered with regard to metals, 
namely, that if an iron or brass bar be mode- 
rately heated, and laid with one end on a thick 
piece of lead, it begins to vibrate, and continues 
to do so as long as it remains sufficiently warm. 
The phenomenon, we believe, has hitherto not 
received any explanation. 





LINNAEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue second monthly meeting took ry on 
the 19th inst., A. M. Lambert, Esq. V.P. in 
the chair.—The reading of Mr. Jeffery’s paper 
on the ‘ Nautilaceous Mollusca of Great Britain,’ 
was resumed and completed, and thanks re- 
turned for the communication. Certificates in 
favour of the Hon. George Charles Agar, and 
Captain Mignion, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, were read, and Mr. William 
Falla was balloted for, and elected a Fellow of 
the Society. The sixth number of the ‘ Fauna 
Indica,’ by Gen. Sir Thomas Hardwicke and 
Mr. Gray; ‘Oken’s Isis,’ for 1830; * Descrip- 
tion of the Birds of America,’ by Mr. Audubon, 
and several other works in Natural History, 
were on the table. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 19.—Reports from the Society's garden 
‘On the different modes resorted to during the 
winter, for the preservation of fruit,’ and ‘ The 
results of the Meteorological Observations in 
the months of January February, and March,’ 
were read. From the former communication it 
appeared, that, out of eight different methods 
employed, the most approved consisted of pack- 
ing the fruit in pure dry sand, exempt from all 
earthy particles. In this the fruit was not found 
to contract any bad taste, nor did it become 
shrivelled. 

The exhibition comprised most of the flowers 
now in season, from the Society’s garden; Pad- 
dington pears and three sorts of apples, from 
Thomas Hunt, Esq.; ten sorts of narcissus and 
sixteen varieties of polyanthus narcissus, from 
Messrs. Young’s fine collection at Epsom; 
flowers of the camellia reticulata, from Mr. Hen- 
derson, and three seedling pine-apples from 
John Entwisle, Esq. 

Notice was given that a new Part of the 
Transactions, being the first of a New Series, was 
in preparation, and would be ready by the end 
of May or beginning of June. The meeting was 
numerously attended ; Charles Archer Houblon, 
Esq., and Thomas Perry, Esq., were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

April 16.—Myr. Bacot in the chair.—Mr. 
Searle read an essay, ‘On the nature, source, 
and distribution of the Nervous Energy; on 
Electricity of the Animal System ; and on the 
connexion between the Mind and the Body; and 
of Vital Temperature.’ It is impossible we can 
give anything like even an epitome of the argu- 
ments advanced by the author, in his paper. 
He had found, on introducing needles into the 
crural nerve, they immediately became mage 
netic. He was anxious to prove that there was 
some principle operating on the animal system, 
independent of the cerebral influence, and th: ¢ 
principle he conceived to be electricity. Mr. 
Searle, at the conclusion of his essay, remarked, 
that the scale of animal life comprised three 
conditions of existence—lIst, the organic, or 
that going on in the capillary system, or struc- 
ture analagous, and thus bordering on vegetable 
life, and forming a union between organic and 
inanimate nature; 2nd, The nervous and sen- 
tient, dependent on the first, connecting the 
organs of sense and volition; 3rd and last, 
surmounting the whole, the intellectual, on the 
summit of which, man, he observed, stood 
proudly pre-eminent, with a brain developed in 
a ratio with his vast comprehension and supe- 
riority of mind, above the rest of the almighty 
creation. 

Dr. Barry, Mr. Burnett, and some other 
members, joined in the consequent discussion. 
They severally complimented the author for his 
valuable essay, and agreed generally in the 
principle, that the actions of man, as well as his 
system in toto, were subject to electric influence 
more than has hitherto been supposed. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Royal College of Physicians Nine, Pp... 

Monpay, { Geographical Society ......Nine, P.M. 
Medical Society ..........Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Botanical Society .. Eight, p.m. 

TuEspay, i Medico-Chirurgical Society.. Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Eight, p.m. 

Geological Society ........3 past 8, P.M. 





WepxEs. Society of Arts ............4 past 7, P.M. 
7 Royal Society ..............4 pastS, P.M. 
Tuonsp. { Society of Antiquaries ...... bene P.M. 
Frivay, Royal Institution............} past 8, P.M. 
Saturp. Westminster Medical Society, Eight, p.m. 








PINE ARTS 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


We have been admitted, by favour, to an 
early view of this exhibition, which will not be 
opened to the public before Monday, and are 
therefore, on this occasion, bound by all the 
courtesies of private life to good behaviour. We 
are, indeed, “ nothing if not critical,” but we left 
our black cap and spectacles at home, as we 
always do on entering an artist’s studio. Gene- 
rally, we may report of the collection, that it has 
more variety than usual; that there are more 
works of imagination; that the pictures are on 
a larger scale, and that there is not the same 
predominance of a few masters. 

We think Mackenzie's pictures will shine out 
as the jewels; Dolbadhon Castle is beautiful, 
but his Shipwreck on the Coast of Yorkshire is 
the finest work he ever painted, and perhaps 
one of the finest ever painted in water-colours. 
Prout we have seen to more advantage, 
although he is sure to deserve admiration. His 
Wartzburg is a grand picture, but we thought, 
if we had not left our spectacles at home, we 
might have objected to the composition. Cox 
has an admirable picture, (104) The Brigands. 
We, who have long watched, and attentively, the 
progress of this Society, are delighted to see 
the landscape painters progressively getting rid 
of the mere topographical style; the composi- 
tion of this is worthy an artist. Robson, as 
usual, has many delightful views, but he never 
seems at home but in the Highlands; we have a 
suspicion that this artist mixes his colours 
with the real Farintosh : and if we had Hood’s 
ready wit, we would sketch in a Fancy Portrait 
of him; for No. 60. “ Asses—Hills & Robson,” 
does not answer to our idea of either of these 
gentlemen. The Scene near Beauley, with®sheep, 
by the same artists, is very natural. Mr Hills 
is apt to be woolly in his painting; kere his 
errors turn to virtues, and Robson’s landscape 
lets light into the picture. These artists work 
excellently well together. Cristal has but few 
pictures, and those not of the highest order—Wil- 
liams only one—Wild only two; but the Hérel du 
Bourgtheroulde is an interesting little architec- 
tural gem. J. Stephanotl we overlooked, for 
want of our spectacles. No. 381. 4 Venetian 
Curiosity Shop, by Lewis, is a fine picture: the 
old, pursy, beastly Franciscans, gloating over 
the young Venetian beauty, are as true to the 
life, as that beauty herself. Miss Sharpe we 
think improved, and we say this against all our 
prejudices; for, in the last exhibition this lady 
was most absurdly overrated. She has, how- 
ever, got rid of a great deal of that affectation, 
to which we objected, and the finishing of her 
pictures is truly admirable; Nos. 149 & 181 
deserve particular attention. Mr. Hunt, as 
usual, has some most natural little subjects— 
No. 213 is one of them. Cattermole is hardly 
equal to his last year’s promise ; but then, who 
promised like him? If art be great as itisa 
manifestation of mind, this artist must be thought 
highly of, notwithstanding many mechanical 
deficiencies. De Wint has always some excel- 
lent natural scenes, but we have seen him in 
finer pencil. We may say the same of Barrett. 





We presume F. Tayler is a new Associate; and 
if so, we congratulate the Society. The Hunts- 
man’s Boy, No. 72, is most natural, but Zhe 
Admnonition, No. 267, is full of truth and grace— 
finely conceived, and well executed. 





SCULPTURE, 


We hear, with pleasure, that the exhibition 
of sculpture at the Royal Academy promises, this 
year, to be much better than usual. Not to speak 
of the fine works of Chantrey, Westmacott, and 
Baily, we have, by other hands, figures, and 
indeed groups, from poetry and history, of no 
common beauty. One of the most fascinating 
is the ‘ Musidora’ of the Seasons, stepping 
timidly into the stream—it is from Rome, by 
Wyat ;—another, and one too of great originality 
is a Boy, by Sharpe, lying naked on a rivulet- 
bank, gazing on a lizard. A Boy, by Macdonald, 
giving a bird drink from a cup, is poetically con- 
ceived—so is a Cupid by young Westmacott, and 
also a bas-relief of Venus bearing Aineas out of 
battle. Gibson has a female figure exquisitely 
wrought, butnot very happyin attitude. Rennie, 
nephew of the eminent civil engineer, has several 
works not unworthy of the family fame. These 
and more are all in marble ; those in plaster, of 
a similar kind, are numerous. A Satan, by Ni- ¢ 
chols, is a bold attempt—but who can hope to 
embody the majesty of the superior Fiend of 
Milton! A group of a Girl and Child, by Hef- 
fernan, is very natural and very graceful, and 
will catch attention, though in a common ma- 
terial. There is likewise much merit in an Infant 
by Weekes. There are more works of talent of 
the poetic class yet unmentioned—but we must 
not touch upon them now, further than to say, 
that the annual improvement in natural action, 
in the proprieties of art, and in poetic concep- 
tion and feeling, is visible. The busts are nu- 
merous, and amount to upwards of sixty, of which 
more than one half are in marble. ‘The son of 
Agar Ellis, by Behnes, is one of the most attrac- 
tive—nor have we much to blame in Arnuld’s 
head of Edward Irving. The Duke of Argyll, 
by Angus Fletcher, is in marble, as it deserves 
to be. We must lift the veil no further, till the 
doors are opened by the Academy, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Mrs. Wolf. Engraved by S. Cousins, from a 
Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Colnaghi, 
Son, & Co. 

Tuis picture, so often asked for, is at last pub- 

lished, and we honestly believe will not disap- 

point even the highest expectation. It is, in- 
deed, a splendid work, and of the finest cha- 
racter of portraiture. The attitude is, in our 
judgment, a little affected, and the lights on the 
drapery too much broken,—but there ends our 
objections. It has been engraved with great care, 
and is one of those works on which Mr. Cousins 
may fairly stake his reputation. Whoever de- 
lights in what is beautiful in nature, or admirable 
in art, must get this engraving—and must not 

delay doing so, that they may secure a fine im- 

pression. 





Henry Fuseli. G.§. Newton, A.R.A., pinx. ; 
F. C. Lewis, sculp. Colnaghi, Son, & Co. 
Tue very man himself; just one of those slight 
sketches that are worth gold; and it would 
puzzle many to distinguish one of Mr. Lewis’s 

engravings from an original sketch. 


Lieut. Col. Denham. Painted by 'T. Phillips, R.A., 
engraved by John Bromley. Colnaghi, Son, 
& Co. 

TueRreE is a little Roman affectation about this 

picture, for which the painter alone is respon- 

sible. Mr. Bromley has done his part admirably. 

It must be highly gratifying to the many friends 

of this enterprising man to have so excellent a 





remembrance of him. 


Gregorio XVI. Colnaghi, Son, & Co. 
Tuts is a clever lithograph, and, in its general 
effect, a powerful picture. 


Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe, 
from original Paintings by Lieut.-Col. Batty— 
Edinburgh. Moon, Boys, & Graves. 

AN interesting number of a highly-interesting 
work. The extreme fidelity of the views, and 
the outline etchings that accompany each plate, 
make us as familiar with the realities of the spot 
as if we had accompanied the artist. Our 
readers will remember that we expressed our 
warm approbation of the work on a former oc- 
casion, and we do not bate a jot of our commen- 
dation on the present. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday last a new drama, in two acts, 
called the ‘ Legion of Honour,’ was presented 
to the public at this house; and we are happy 
in being able to follow up our praises of Mr. 
Kenney’s clever play, ‘The Pledge,’ by a good 
account of this. The ‘Legion of Honour’ is a 
translation, or, more properly speaking, an al- 
teration from ‘Le Centenaire’; and when we 
say it is by Mr. Planché, it is equal to an as- 
surance to the public, that, instead of one of 


those dry, hard, literal translations, done out of 


French without being done into English, with 
which we are sometimes favoured, it is a free 
adaptation from the original, with the good re- 
tained, and the bad rejected ; and one in which, 
with respect to the new matter introduced, not 
only has good measure been taken of the various 
performers engaged, but a judicious and skilful 
arrangement for our stage pervades and consoli- 
dates the whole. The principal object of this 
piece is to introduce upon the stage the living 
representatives of four generations of the same 
family, the patriarch of which, at the age of 102, 
is personated by Mr. Farren. Numerous and 
various as have been the old characters repre- 
sented by this gentleman at different times, we 
have never seen one in which a more faithful 
adherence to truth has been preserved through- 
out. We can pay Mr. Farren no higher com- 
pliment, than to say, that we should feel pride 
in sitting with M. Potier while he witnessed our 
countryman’s performance of Pierre Galliard. 
The next link in the chain is defective. Mr. 
Dowton is considerably within the age allotted 
to him in dress, appearance, and general bearing. 
Ilis acting was tolerably good, but he seemed 
to us to care but little about his part, and con- 
sequently to be disinclined to exert himself. 
The part is certainly not one which an actor 
of Mr. Dowton’s standing would be anxious to 
play; but it is not one which an actor of any 
standing need be ashamed to fill. A useful 
lesson upon this subject might be learned from 
a closer attention to the customs of the French 
stage. English actors of any eminence are too 
apt to expect that pieces shall be written, in 
which 
All are Hamlets, and none are Laerteses ; 

and it is quite impossible that this should be 
done for four or five people in the confined space 
of two acts. The grandson is spiritedly and ad- 
mirably acted by Mr. Liston. Independently 
of his other merits, we were delighted to observe, 
and take pleasure in recording, the good taste 
and proper feeling in which he abandoned his 
self-prominence in his scenes with the old man, 
and left him, or rather helped to make him, as 
it is fit he should be, the chief object of interest 
to the audience. ‘The great-grandson was very 
creditably performed by Mr. Bland. We cannot 
praise our friend Mr. Harley’s representation 
of the half-gardener, half-soldier. It was alto- 
gether overdone. His character is a comic one 
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doubtless, but he is at least serious in his affec- 
tion for Isabeau ; and yet he made love to her 
as grotesquely as Grimaldi would to a barrow- 
woman. We said that Mr.Planché had taken good 
measure of his actors, and so we think; but if 
Mr. Harley will not stand still for a moment, 
how can he expect anything to fithim? We 
trust he will steady himself a little, and play 
Frangois Ledru as pleasantly and as cleverly as 
he does many other characters. Little Miss 
Poole is excellent in the drummer-boy: we al- 
most doubt whether Clara Fisher could do it 
better. Mr. Benson Hill turned his military 
experience to good account in the drum-major. 
His dress and deportment were capital ; and if 
he were somewhat wanting in physical force for 
so large a theatre, he was not deficient in any 
thing else. The female parts were effectively 
filled by Mrs. Waylett and Mrs. Orger. 

The music, by Mr. A. Lee, is pretty and 
pleasing ; but the soldiers’ chorus, and the whole 
of the finale to the first act, deserve stronger 
mention ;—in addition to the other epithets, they 
are characteristic and clever. There was some 
slight disapprobation expressed at a part of the 
first act; but it is not true, as stated in The 
Times, that it was redoubled at the end ;—on 
the contrary, the expressions of approval when 
the curtain fell were loud, general, and unequi- 
vocal. 

Mr. Davidge, of the Cobourg Theatre, has 
printed a long history in his bills, in which he 
complains bitterly of the Drury Lane managers, 
for having produced the ‘ Legion of Honour,’ 
when they must have known that he brought 
out another version of ‘Le Centenaire’ some 
years since. We need not tell Mr. Davidge what 
nonsense he talks, for he knows it well enough. 
His object is to “invite a comparison’’ between 
the two pieces; why, of course, he would like 
every body who sees the one at Drury Lane, to 
see the other at the Coburg. If he would not, 
he would be a more extraordinary manager even 
than he is. However, we perceive that the 
Morning Herald has listened to his prayer, for 
the critic of that paper has been over the water, 
and reports that the Drury Lane piece is “by 
far the prettiest.” 





COVENT-GARDEN. 

Ox Wednesday Massinger’s ‘Maid of Ho- 
nour,’ after a sleep of forty-six years, was taken 
up, splendidly dressed, and presented to the 
public at this house. We know not why this 
play should be called a Tragi-comedy—there is 
nothing tragic about it. It signifies, however, 
but little how it may be described—the main 
subject for consideration is whether it be likely 
to answer the objects for which it has been re- 
vived. With regard to one of them—namely, 
the finding a new character for Miss Fanny 
Kemble, which should afford her an opportunity 
ofadvancing her theatrical reputation, we should 
say it is - The character of Camiola does 
afford Miss Kemble such an opportunity, and 
she has, to a considerable extent, availed her- 
self of it. As to the other object—that of en- 
riching the Covent Garden treasury, we are 
“troubled with thick-coming” doubts. There 
is a question, with reference to the revival of 
an old play, which we suspect managers gene- 
rally forget to ask themselves, yet it is one which 
not only wants asking, but calls for a careful and 
considerate answer: it is this—would it succeed 
if written and produced now? In the present 
case, after due deliberation, we should say— 
“No”; and we think that the management 
must either agree with us, or at least admit that 
its success would be very doubtful. Where, 
then, is the policy, in an age when people will 
think for themselves, inside a theatre as well as 
out, of spending money on a play of only par- 
tial merit, and trusting that the spots on it will 
be respected for their antiquity? Such respect 











may be accorded to the coinage of the hand, but 
it never will to that of the brain. It is a pity 
that this play was not put into the hands of 
some one of the best dramatists of the present 
day, with full powers to alter, adapt, and re- 
arrange ;—there is enough good about it to jus- 
tify this, and not enough to forbid it; neither 
is there anything so reverend about the name of 
Massinger as to make such a proceeding ap- 
proach profanation. Massinger is not Shaks- 
peare any more thancertain other comparatively 
small things are lobsters. The language of the 
‘Maid of Honour’ has been very much over- 
rated. In the parts intended to be comic it 
is as weak as water-gruel; and in the serious 
speeches, though frequently poetical, it is al- 
most as frequently obscure. Not only does the 
author’s full meaning not come at once home 
to the understanding, on hearing his lines de- 
livered from the stage, but one has to read some 
passages two or three times over before arriving 
at it. At least, this has happened to us, and we 
don’t know that we are duller than “ our even” 
critic. 

The plot seems to have been well-intended, 
but it is inefficiently worked out; and there are 
inconsistencies given to the two best characters 
in the piece, Camiola and Adorni, which mate- 
rially detract from the interest we should other- 
wise feel for them, without being in any way 
required to forward the objects of the plot. 
Still, with all its defects, the play has consider- 
able merit, and, being well acted, it may, per- 
haps, be good to see it once. Camiola is, upon 
the whole, the most pleasing character in which 
we have yet seen Miss Kemble. We quite agree 
with the general remark, that she has never 
looked so well. In the first four acts there is 
little occasion for more than level and judicious 
speaking ;—this we had, and when, here and 
there, an opportunity was given her for some- 
thing of a higher order, her efforts rose suc- 
cessively and successfully in proportion to the 
demand made upon them. In the last act no- 
thing seemed to stand in the way of her making 
a very strong impression but that which was no 
fault of hers—to wit, the absurd determination 
to which the author has made her come. If she 
had had to punish the infamous Bertoldo, and 
reward the faithful 4dorni, by marrying the 
latter, in place of uniting herself to the church 
with a holy father, to take instead of give her 
away, the feeling of the audience would have 
gone with the action as well as the acting, 
and much would have been gained. As this 
must not be, we should strongly recommend 
the omission of all that part of Mather Paulo’s 
speech, in which he describes the well-known 
and repulsive ceremonies which she must 
undergo before her final admission to the 
veil. It was additionally provoking to hear 
Miss Kemble’s hair ordered to be cut off, just 
when everybody was agreeing that she had never 
dressed it so becomingly. Mr. Kemble showed 
himself a master of his art by the manner in 
which he made the heartless villain Bertoldo, 
almost bearable. Mr. Keeley did his best with 
the silly Sylli, but much cannot be made of it. 
Messrs. Abbott, Egerton, and Warde, had three 
equal parts, and all were unprofitable. We wish 
them better luck at Knightsbridge. The part 
of Adorni, which is the only good male character 
in the play, was tolerably-well sustained by Mr. 
G. Bennett; but he did not satisfy us. There 
is an air of ultra-mysteriousness about this actor 
in almost everything he plays, which even the 
last scene does not enable us to penetrate. He 
appears to hug himself as the curtain goes down, 
that there is something which the audience 
don’t know yet. The ‘Maid of Honour’ was 
heard with great attention throughout, and at 
the end there was considerable applause mingled 
with yery slight disapprobation. 





PLAY-BILL PUFFING. 


Wr feel it a duty again to advert to this paltry 
system, which has been recently revived at both 
the barns “ Royal,” with aspirit of emulation wor- 
thy ofa better cause. We have from time to time 
called the attention of the public to the absurdities 
and falsehoods contained in these forlorn articles ; 
and both managements stand indebted to us for 
causing them to correct their bad English. If 
we cannot succeed in inducing them to discon- 
tinue pulling altogether, we will at least keep 
the eyes of the public free from the dust thrown 
at them, by still occasionally holding up the 
system to the ridicule and contempt it deserves. 
The vigour with which both houses have been 
puffing lately, gives us some hope that the bubble 
will soon burst from excessive inflation. If so, 
we may get rid of it that way. We are quite at 
a loss to guess why they should go on doing that 
which can be productive of nothing but trouble ; 
for it is evident that neither Covent Garden nor 
Drury Lane are as well attended now as they 
used to be when no such quackery was prac- 
tised. They somehow play their cards very 
badly; for although, by means of the ‘ Point of 
Honour,’ ‘The Maid of Honour,’ ‘ Castilian 
Honour,’ and the ‘Legion of Honour,’ they 
are two by honours at each house, they get 
nothing by tricks. To such a size have these 
unhealthy tumours now increased, that the body 
of the usual bill cannot carry them, and we have 
accordingly, on most days, an extra half-sheet 
for their accommodation. The bill of the day 
containing the announcement, characters, &c. 
of the play fixed for it, is no longer deemed a 
sufficient assurance to the public that such play 
will be performed, and we are accordingly re- 
ferred to another part of the same bill, where 
we find it asserted, that the play of so and so 
“will be acted to-night.” At Covent Garden, 
Spohr’s opera is “ greeted with the acclamations 
of crowded audiences” ; and the Easter piece is 
“received with reiterated shouts of laughter and 
applause” ;—but we are sorry to find (and here 
we speak solely on the authority of the official 
document,) that ‘ King John’ has left off “ in- 
creasing in attraction.” According to Tuesday’s 
bill, it was increasing in attraction ; but on Wed- 
nesday, although it was not acted on Tuesday, 
the attraction is gone. This is a natural con- 
sequence of the system. They pitch their 
praises in too high a key at first, and as some 
alteration must take place by continued puffing, 
they always get flat. What is the inference? 
Either the public are guided by these things, or 
they are not. If the latter, why lose time in ran- 
sacking the dictionary for new expressions? If 
the former, people must say “ the play is falling 
off by their own admission.”” An even tone, anda 
simple announcement of repetition from the be- 
ginning, would saveall this. We will illustrate our 
position by alittle story. Mr. Ring, a well-known 
surgeon of his day, was a staunch supporter of 
vaccination. Mr. Squire, who called himself 
Doctor Squire, and so described himself on a 
brass-plate affixed to his door, was an opponent. 
Mr. Ring cited the soi-disant doctor before the 
proper authorities, and caused him to drop the 
appellation he had improperly assumed. In the 
course of some after-controversy between the 
two, Mr. Ring took occasion to write to the other 
as follows: “I don’t see why you should be so 
angry with me. I proceed steadily in what I 
consider the right course. I have never gone 
out of the straight road to puff myself. J never 
put‘ Doctor’ on my door, and consequently I never 
was obliged to take it off again.” 

At Drury Lane, the ‘Legion of Honour’ is 
received with ‘unanimous applause’; and 
‘ Nettlewig Hall, (a still greater honour,) “with 
universal approbation.” This is probably the 
first piece ever approved of by the universe. 
Under these peculiar circumstances, we think 


the management would be fully justified in an- 
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nouncing it for repetition “nightly for ever.” 
There is yet one more puff in the Drury Lane 
bill, and we are extremely sorry to be obliged 
to allude toit, because itcontains another speci- 
men of bad English. We should wish to make 
this communication with all possible delicacy, 
but, unfortunately, we cannot whisper in print. 
Here it is then, and the sooner it is corrected 
the better :— 

“ In consequence of the increasing attraction 
and the very enthusiastic approbation bestowed 
upon the new tragedy, called ‘The Pledge, or 
Castilian Honour!’ it will be acted,” &c. 








SIGHT-SEEING. 

Now that the weather is genial and pleasant 
enough to tempt our country friends to visit us, 
we think it may be well to remind them of some 
of the exhibitions of the season, which we have 
heretofore reported on, and to notice some of 
the novelties. First among the latter is one in 
Soho Square, under the well-deserved patronage 
of her Majesty, of 

Copies of Pictures worked in Scraps and Tailors’ 
Parings of Cloth. 

These very curious and beautiful works are 
entirely the production of the proprietor, the 
widow ofan officer in the Army, and are believed 
to be the only productions of the kind in the 
world. They are certainly extraordinary ; it is 
scarcely possible at any proper distance to be- 
lieve that they are not paintings; and, we trust, 
whoever may, on the strength of this reeommen- 
dation, go to see them, and all who are curious 
in such things certainly ought, will keep et the 
proper distance until they are quite satisfied with 
admiring, for after minute examination, the feel- 
ing and judgment are necessarily influenced by 
our knowledge of the very coarse material with 
which the effect is produced. An artist of some 
eminence, whom we fortunately met there, as- 
sured us that he had got an insight into art itself 
by an examination of these works. “ There,” 
he said, “ we see the effect of a bold style of 
colouring. You may finish as highly as you please, 
but must take care that your finishing is only 
evident on examination.” We are not great ad- 
mirers of what is merely strange or difficult, but 
the effect of these “ shreds and patches” is ad- 
mirable; and it is a pleasant thing to see the 
graceful idling of youth and prosperity, turn 
to profitable use in age and misfortune. 

Haydon’s Napoleon at St. Helena 

is another of the novelties. This is a very effec- 
tive picture, and may be looked on until the 
solitary figure seems to live, and you expect it 
to turn upon you, for the back is to the spectator, 
and Bonaparte is looking out on the wide world 
of waters, with the setting-sun in the distance. 
But with all becoming deference, the idea of the 
picture is poetical and not pictorial, a distinction 
modern painters do not sufficiently bear in mind. 
We remember, when at Rome, to have seen a 
young artist engaged on a great work—it was 
Alexander reading Homer; but as no power of 
art could distinguish between Homer and Aris- 
tophanes, Alexander looked like an actor, and 
we wondered at all the extravagant excitement. 
Haydon’s picture is a portrait of—a hat, coat, 
and breeches—it is about as much like Bona- 
parte as George Cruickshank’s inimitable boots 
and coat-skirt, when he designed for Hone, 
were like George the Fourth, and can be no more 
like. Painters have complained of the encum- 
brance of modern dress; but this is a portrait of 
modern dress, and nothing else. 

Of older sights, we do not think it necessary to 
run over all, or begin either with the beasts in the 
Tower, or the whispering-gallery at St. Paul’s, but 
among the more pleasant we must remind them, 
that if they chance to be inthe New Road, there 
are the Dioramas and the very beautiful Panorama 
o Madras, an admirable painting, which, somehow 
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or other, they must contrive to see—or should 
they be strolling through the Strand, then we 
recommend them to look in at Hobart Town ; the 
subject is not without interest, and the scenery is 
most beautiful. If indeed they are good men and 
true, resolved sight-seers who spare no labour, 
they may pass from the Strand to the New Road, 
and take The Apollonicon in St. Martin’s Lane 
by the way—then diverging into Leicester 
Square, they may look in at Miss Linweod’s, where 
a very beautiful addition has been lately made— 
Quebec too is within a few doors, and should not be 
passed by—hence call at either the Suffolk Street 
Gallery or the Water-colour Exhibition ; but in 
passing up Regent Street, they must, if the sun 
shines, look in at Carpenter’s Oplical Exhibition, 
and see Insects and Animalcules magnified, in 
some instances 20,000 times! diamond beetles 
as large as Chinese hogs! 

After Monday, there will be opened for their 
gratification, at the Western Exchange, a Model 
of the City of London, which is understood to 
have employed three persons nearly five years 
—and when we consider the minute accuracy 
of the work, we cannot doubt the statement. 
We remember, in the year 1827 to have scen 
an artist at Geneva labouring on a very similar 
work. It was on a more comprehensive scale, 
though certainly not so accurate. It was begun 
in London, but the many years he was likely to 
be engaged on it, made it necessary for him to 
remove toa cheapercountry. Here then, at the 
Grand Model of London, we take leave of our 
country friends for the present. 





MISCELLANEA 





The New Coinage.—The sovercign will shortly 
be issued. The head is very delicately executed, 
but certainly not bold enough. ‘The reverse 
does not materially differ from the old coin, but 
the crown is smaller and therefore in better 
proportion. 

Royal Institution —Mr. Pickersgill has in the 
most liberal manner presented to this Institution 
his portrait of Mr. Faraday. ‘This is the right 
way to benefit art, and the proof is before us. 
The Institution immediately determined to form 
a gallery of the portraits of their early profes- 
sors and scientific members, to which they mean 
to add engraved portraits of the most distin- 
guished men of the present age, to be exhibited 
in the theatre and other appropriate parts of 
the house. Proof impressions of Sir H. Davy, 
Count Rumford, and Dr. Young, have already 
been contributed; and the managers have ob- 
tained permission from the Royal Society, to 
have a copy taken of the portrait of Davy, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; and the members are 
subscribing among themselves for the purchase 
of a portrait of Mr. Brand. 

Bituminous Springs in the Uniied States.—A 
spring of rock oil has been discovered in the 
county of Cumberland, while boring a rock for 
water. On reaching a depth of 130 feet, the oil 
gushed out, forming a jet of 12 or 14 feet above 
the ground. It flowed out at the rate of 75 gal- 
lons in a minute, and very soon formed a little 
stream, which ran into the Cumberland river, 
and covered its surface to a considerable dis- 
tance. The oil burns well, and gives a brilliant 
light. Abundance of salt water has been found 
in the neighbourhood, on boring to 200 feet, and 
rising to the height of 25 feet above the level of 
the Cumberland river. 

Bolivar.—An American paper states, that, 
some time previous to his death, this celebrated 
man collected all the documents connected with 
his political career, and despatched them to M. 
Lafitte at Paris ; probably that they might here- 
after be published. 

A comedy, in five acts, by Don T. de Trueba, 
will shortly appear at Covent Garden. It has, 
we believe, been read in the green-room. 





Great Scientific Meeting to be held at York.— 
Arrangements are now making for holding at 
York, in July or August next, a meeting of the 
cultivators of science from every part of the 
British Islands. The object of the associatiun 
is similar to that of the German Society of Na- 
turalists and Philosophers. The sittings will 
continue for a week. The Lord Mayor, and the 
authorities at York, have, as might have been 
expected, entered heartily into this plan, and 
the Philosophical Society of that city have kindly 
offered to charge themselves with any prelimi- 
nary arrangements which may be necessary.— 
Edinburgh Journal of Science. 





Athenaum ADbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS, 





Forthcoming.—The History of Poland ; with a Nar- 
rative of the recent Transactions. By a distinguished 
Polish Nobleman. I vol. 8vo. 

A new Monthly Magazine, entitled The Metropolitan, 
edited by T. Campbell, Esq., on the 2nd of May. 

Newton Forster; or, The Merchant Service. By 
Capt. Marryat. 3 vols. 

The first volume of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library,— 
Robinson Crusoe, Vol. I., on the 2nd of May. 

The Young Muscovite ; or, The Poles in Kussia, edited 
by Capt. Frederick Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 

The Staff Officer; or, The Soldicr of Fortune, a Tale 
of Real Life. Ry Oliver Moore. 3 vols. 

The Club Book: consisting of original Tales by the 
following authors :—John Galt, Esq., G, P. R, James, 
Ksq., Allan Cunningham, Esq., James Hogg, Esq., Mr. 
Power, Lord Francis Leveson Gower, A. Picken, Esq. 

The Fifth and Sixth Parts of Booth’s Analytical Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 

A Letter to the King, by the “ Silent Member” of 
Black wood’s Magazine. 

A second edition of The Five Nights of St. Albans, 

Just subscribed.—Pope’s Import and Export Guide, 
Svo. 12. 10s.—Jones's Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
12s.—Hall’s Contemplations, 5 vols. 12mo. IZ. 5s.—St. 
John Long’s Exposure of Medical Practitioners, demy 
Svo. 10s. 6d.—State Papers, demy 4to. 3/. 3s.—D’ls- 
raeli’s Commentaries on the Lifeand Reign of Charles I., 
Vol. 5,demy Svo. 14s.—The Young Duke, by the Author 
of Vivian Grey, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d.—Five 
Years of Youth, by H. Martineau, 6s.—The Pastor’s 
Family.6s.— M‘Crie’s Life of Knox, 8vo.14s.— Richard’s 
Elements of Botany, 8vo. 14s.—Constable’s Miscellany, 
Vol. 68, 3s. 6d.—Joanna Baillie on the New Testament, 
8vo. 5s.—Fenwick’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s.— Wilson’s Tra- 
vels in the Holy Land, 2 vols. Svo. 12. 10s.—Few Words 
on Many Subjects, Grave and Light, 12mo. 6s.—Auto- 
biography, Vol. 32, Memoirs of Du Barri, Vol..4, 6s.— 
The Twelve Nights; post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom, | Barometer. Winds. Weather. 











W.&Mon. | Max. Min Noon. rcs 
Th. 1460 40 29.70 | N. Clear. 
Fr. 15 64 50 29.75 N.W. Cloudy. 
Sat. 16/60 50| 29.78, |N.W.toN.| Ditto. 
Sun. 17; 60 36 Stat. | N.to S.E. Ditto. 
Mon. 18) 57 238}! = Stat. N.E. Clear. 
Tues. 19} 58 304 Stat. N.E. Cloudy. 
Wed. 20) 58 43 29.53 N.E. Clear. _ 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus on clear days. Cirro- 
stratus, Cymoid-Cirrostratus, Cumulus. 
Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 
Mean temperature of the week, 50°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
Moon and Venus in conjunction on ‘Thurs. at 24h. p.m. 
Mercury in perihelium on Friday. An occultation of 
Aldebaran; immers. 4h. 50m. P.M., emers. 5h. 54m, 
Sun entered Taurus on Wed. at Sh. 48m. P.M. 
Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed, 28° 25’ iv Taurus. 
Mars’s  — _ _ 21° 25’ in Gemini. 
Length of day on Wed. 14h. 6m.; increased, 6h. 22m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2/26”. Logarithmic number of 
distance, .002206. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Many thanks to H.C. D. 

Weare gratified by the good opinion of Philo-Veritas. 
We were well aware of the other vulnerable points in 
Napier’s works—but Englishmen can defend them- 
selves. We stated that we had but one object in view ; 
and if, with our limited purpose, five and thirty pages 
of one volume occupied all the space we could give to 
the subject, how many Athenzums would it occupy to 
“ show up adi the contradictions, partialities, &c.” ! 

The interest and importance of the volume of State 
Papers, from which we have given such copious ex- 
tracts, compel us to defer the review of ‘ The Young 
Duke,’ and Mr, Palgvave’s excellent History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





BY HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAI, LETTERS PATENT. 


JONES’S PROMETHEANS, for pro- 
e ducing instant Light without the aid of a Bottle, and war- 
rauted never to impair by Keeping. This is the most simple and 
best mode of produc: ucing ight ever invented; for cigar-smokers 
they are unequalled; for, whether on horsebac ck, sea, or coach, 
in any current of air, they stillretaiu their fire, and emit, on being 
burnt, a fragrant perfume, and are perfectly innocent. 
S. JONES’S wag os CHLORATE 
This is a very simple chops mode of —— Light, by draw- 
ing the Match through Sand Paper, uy ranted never to im- 
pair by keeping; but care must be taken eet to inhale the gas 
That is evolved by the combustion of the black composition. ts. per 
Box. May be had of all respectable Chemists, &c. 


S. JONES’S TURK, as ae -ACTING COFFEE- 


which boils the water, and converts, by its own action, into deli- 
cious Coffee as fine as wine. The advantages of this Pot are, it 
steams the Coffee before immersion, and confines the aroma. 


S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 


BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 
for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and eye ion of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats. water parties, 
from 10s. 6d. “| 14 guineas, to cook 1. -. one to twenty dishes, 
Merchants and Captains a it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND. 


OWLAND’S CEREL£UM, for the 

HEAD.ACH: as prepared ae vim Original Recipe, in 
possession of the late Emperor Napoleo 

,, The late Emperor of the French mgs as we are told by all his 

I subjec’ ly to intense head-ach, so acutely 

ware, as, Ay times, to paralyze his powers both as a statesman 








and a soldier. The Imperial physicians, emulous of fame, and 
desirous of mitigating the sufferings of their generous master, 
employed respectively if utmost energies in the discovery of 


an efhcient a! nd the ve etable and mineral worlds were 
with such view i, but for some 
time unavailingly, till at ast profound science, aided by unre- 
mitting perseverance, succeeded, happily, iu eliciting the grand 
desideratun of unwearied research "Pi nee gee ge 
and permanent reliever of the most inveterate vertigo, of which 
the Emperor availing himself, he was thence enabled to subdue 
his most formidable evemy, a and induced to muniticently reward 
the fortunate exterminator of a malady which so long had perse- 
cuted him by appalling visitations. The secret, however, of pre- 
paring this invaluable remedy was reserved for the present times 
to develope, through the medium of Messrs. ROWLAND and 
SON, Hatton Garden, London, who have recently, after much 
solicitation, and at a vast expense, purchased the recipe of the 
original discoverer, and are now sole proprietors aud preparers 
of the IMPERIAL SEDATIVE, one of the most important, as 
being the most ameliorative and y useful, of 
science of ancient or modern times. 

Few maladies, ifany, are so prevalent, and, with all classes of 
society, 60 subversive of comfort aud of mental and corporeal ac- 
tivity, as the H3AD-ACM; to enlarge, therefore, on the impor- 
tance of its antidote would’ be eal ; suffice it to say, that 
in conaerings immediate ease under, and in securing exemption 
ROWLAND and SON’S 
to exceed even the most 








from went return of acute 
CERELEUM will be uniformly fo 
sanguine expectation, 

To the sedentary and studions, and to the artizan, the nature of 
whose empl Om eo everates the recurrence of severe head-ach, 
the IMPERIAL 5. ATIVE will prove of incalculable value, 
and every trial of its ly intrinsic worth will 
more highly Suaae its estimation, 

Sold in Bottles at 2s, 9d. each, duty included, by 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN. 
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Literature, fine Arts, &e. 


Just published, neatly bound in cloth, ain an elegant Frontis- 
piece, price 3s. 6d. 


HE SAILOR’ S BRIDE; 
A TALE OF HOME, 
By the Author of the ‘ Months of the Year,’ &, &c. 

* A little book, which, though not in verse, is of a p retical east. 
The ‘Sailor’s Bride’ is a ‘tale of much elegance, and considerable 
pathos, The incidents are those which daily beset us in this world 

care; and we thank the author for affording usan hour or two 
of saddened pleasure—that melancholy satisfaction a bruised spirit 
loves to repose upon as a congenial relief from more agitating 
sorrow.” —Spectator. 

Published by CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 





TO APVERTISERS, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
ae 
7 increasing Circulation of BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZ IN uireaghout Eg ry and Ireland, as well as Scotland, 
and in the Colonies, re! wiiarly-desirable channel for 
Advertisements pam ed with iterature, the Fine Arts, and 
others of a Miscellaneous character, which require to be exteu- 
sively ones as M nes are not so speedily thrown 
aside =: lewspapers, but continue to interest and to pars from 
pease —— a at jopeer pated, ie = of oe Ad- 
sem 3 u being presery 
are thereby great Mi creased.” - re 
pred rm are inserted on the following terms: 
Not exceeding Ten Lines ..........£0 10 6 
Per Line beyoud beew oe 
Half a Column .... 
A Column...,.. 
A Whole Page 








eereeeerereseceesecers 4 0 0 
Bills atitched into Blackwood’s yy ary as Pe Guineas fora 
se Sheet, aud at Four Guineas for a Half Sheet, or under. 


Elght Thousand Five Hundred Copies are required. 
Bille to be left with Mr, CADELL, 141 
sad, or ter th th and at No. 45, Gearge- 
Wreet, ‘Edinburgh uot later tha the 16th, of the nat 





d, with A 1 ~ amenes 
by George Cruickshank. 
HE CA" "S TAIL; hey the HISTORY 
of CHILDE MERLIN, A Tale. 
By the Baroness de KATZLEB 

Authoress of other Touching Tales and Patmtie Pieces. 

Fh a for W. BLACKW OOD, Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, 
ndon. 


This day was 








This day was published, in 1 large vol, 8vo, with 163 illustrative 
En: sravings on Wood, price 14s. in boards. 


REE ENTS of BOTANY and VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY, including the Character of the 
Natural Families of Plants. 


By A. RICHARD, M.D. 
Translated from the Fourth Edition, 
By W. MACGILLIVRAY, A.M, 
Printed for W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh; and T, CADELL, 
Strand, London. 








Published this day, price 7s. 6d. with 5 Engravings, 
TREATISE on the EXCISION of 
DISEASED JOINTS. 
By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E 
Surgeon of the Edinburgh Surgic al Hospital, Lecturer on 
urgery, &c. &c. &c, 
Printed for ADAM BLACK, Edinburgh; and LONGMAN 
and Co. London, 





New edition, 4to. pric 3s. 
" 7 
URNET’S PRACT ICAL. HINTS on 
PAINTING ; illustrated hy nearly 100 Etchings from cele- 
brated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

“* The library of no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward 
be considered complete without Mr. Burnet’s work.”—Lit. Gaz. 
44+ The Parts may be had separately, viz. On Composition, 15s. ; 
On Light and Shade, 18s.; Ou Colour, 14, Its, 64. A few copies 
remain of the large paper, with India’ proofs of the plates, aud a 

portrait of the author, French boards, aud lettered, 64. 6s. 
Printed for JAMES CARPENTER and SON, Old Bond-street. 


This day is — with 5 Engraving, 4to. India paper, 
oofs, 1. 5s. ; royal 8vo. 126. 6d. 
Under the eens Patronage and Sanction of His Majesty. 
Part 1. of 


HE GALLERY of GREENWICH HOS- 
point : comprising PORTRAITS of celebrated NAVAL 
COMMANDERS, and VIEWS of their most Memorable Actions, 
engraved from F Pictures in the Gallery at Greenwich Llospital, ont 
illustrated with BLIOGRAPHIC ALand HISTORIC “AL MEMOIRS, 
By EDWARD HAWKE LOCEery Eon. P.R.S., F.S.A., 
One of the © the! 

“ The present publication, while it pheno the achievements 
of that gallant profession of which our beloved Monarch is au 
illustrious ornament, will make the humble widdy pant for op- 
portunities to emulate Nelson and Trafalgar.””—Literary Gazetle. 

Specimens of the Work may be inspected at every Bookseller's 
in the Kingdom, and a Prospectus obtained gratis. 

Published by HARDING and LEPARD, Pall Mall East, Lon- 
Loudon; to whom the Names of Subscribers are to be addre ssed. 














SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

Messrs. BALDWIN and CRADOCK have just cre under 
the Superintendence of the Society 

HE HISTORY of the C H URCH. 


Part 6, being Number 97 of the Series, 


MAGNETISM. Part 1. 
CHEMISTRY. Part 4. 


HISTORY of ROME. Part 2. 

Of the Farmer’s Series ‘THE HORSE,’ 
and to be completed with the next Number, 

MAPS. Part 12. Plain, ts.; Coloured, Is. 6d. 

SIX MAPS ofthe STARS ; in one Number, price 3s, 
Plain; or 6s. Coloured, 


OUTLINE MAPS of SELECT PORTIONS of the 
GLOBE, to be filled up by Ge ographical Students, in occasional 
Numbers. Price 1s. 6d., containing Six Maps. 


Part 16, 





n 3 vols, post 8v0. 31s. 


HE INCOGN ITO; or, SINS and PEC- 
CADILLOS. A Tale of Spain. 
By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ &c, 

“*The merits of ‘ The Incognito’ are not confined to one uni- 
form style. They are various Sand striking; comedy relieves tra- 
gedy. and the narrative is pleasantly inte ie 75° atdue intervals, 
by conversational and descriptive matter. We have not, during 
the present season at ig met with a more engaging novel.”’— 
Monthly Review, March, 

WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





In 2 large vols. Svo. eee = + aa pages of close print, 


BIOGR API ICAL “DICTION ARY of 
EMINENT PERSONS of all AGES. 
By JOHN GORTON, 
* It is small praise to say this Dictionary supersedes all oe — 
compilations of the kind ; but we have cousulted a mul 
articles, and have been stirprised at the accurac Y, Versi i ity, 
Wwtelligence which they exhibit, We must not omit to re mark an 
important recommendation in a bulky book of reference—its 
cheapness. Though far more copious, and carrieddown to a much 
later period, we believe the work does not exceed the price of 
the imperfect repertories of biographies.” —A Clas. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 











The 14th edition, in 12mo0, wie hey portant ae alterations, 
and STRAT nts, ev. G, OLIVER, 
peLus: ATIONS of MASONRY. 
By hay late WILLIA YF PRESTON, Esq. 
Past Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
By the same Editor, 
The Star in the East. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


The Pane rie of Freemasonry. 8vo. 12s. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co, Ave Maria-la 











arge vols. BVO. 
HE HISTORY ‘of ITAL Y; from the Fall 
of the Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars 
of the French Revolution, 
By GEORGE PERCEVAL, Esq. 

“ Bor the elegance of its style, the generous tone of its senti- 
ments, and, above all, for its faithful reference to original autho- 
rities, ‘this work is certainly a valuable acquisition to our historical 
literature.” — Monthly 

“ The History of s Sealy fills up a blank long felt in ourliterature, 
inta way highly creditable to its author.”—Literary Gazette. 

WHITT AKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ss VILLAGE FARRIER. 
» price 4s. in extra boards, 
HE VIL TAGE FARRIER; a plain and 


familiar Treatise on the various Disorders incident to the 





Horse ; exhibiting their causes, symptoms, Xc. and pointing out 
the most approved remedies ; also Instructions for preserving the 
Health of that most ra Animal, with vumerous Recipes, 
y EPHRAIM BLAINE, 
Upwards of tet years a Veterinary Surgeon. 
The 2nd edition, = + 
London: Printed for the Author; aud sold by THOMAS TEGG, 
No. 72, Cheapside ; also by R. GRIFFIN and Co. Glasgow; and 
J. CUM MING , Dublin. 





DR. DYMOCK’S SCHOOL AINSWORTH. 
In 1 vol, beautifully printed, price 7s.in boards, or 7s. 6d. bound ; 
a few copies in Turkey morocco, 10s. 6d., a new edition of 


A INSWORTH’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Gram- 
mar Schools. Into this edition are introduced several alterations 
and improvements, for the special purpose of facilitating the la- 
bour and increasing the knowledge of the young Scholar, 

By JOHN DY eck. LL.D. 
The sixth edition, with Index r Names, 

& London : Beet for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside; and 
sold by all Booksellers. ee ’ 








The foll ig subjects are complete, and are each neatly done 
up in canvass and lettered : 


The HISTORY of GREECE, in 9 Numbers, price 5s. 
GEOMETRY, in 9 Numbers, price 5s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, including the Preli- 
minary Treatise, vol. 1, in 15 Numbers, price 8s. 


#,* Subscribers are respectfully ag that Titles, Indexes, 
&c, for a Second Volume of N JRAL PHILOSOPHY, and a 
Volume of BIOGRAPHY, may be expected shortly, and then 

tween 60 and 70 Numbers of the whole series will be gathered 
into volumes, and ready for binding. 


RE-PUBLICATION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPO- 
LITANA IN SEVEN-SHILLING MONTHLY NUMBERS, 


N the FIRST of MAY will commence, a 
re-publication of this Original and Fosoler Work, in 
Mouthly Nambers, price 7s. Each Number will contain on an 
average sixteen sheets and four plates; but as it is intended to 
give in every Number only such pl wles. as belong to the letter- 
press, the latter will be increased in quantity according to the di- 
miuished number of the former; and the contrary; so that, in 
the end, each subscriver will have paid precisely the same sum 
for the whole work, as if he had taken it in Quarterly Parts, or 
in entire volumes. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 
C.J. G. aud P, Rivington; J. bg ans B. Fellowes; Suttab 
Fox, and Suttaby ; E. Hodson; J. Dov HT. Hodson ; rN 
Lawford; J. ayeock ;_ J. Fewer W. “Masons F.C. Westley ; 
James Richardsou ; J. Bonn; T. Alla J. Bain; it. Dixon ; 
and J. Bryant; and for J, barker Oxford; and J. aud J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge. 

PART XXXI, of the regular publication in Quarterly Parts, 
will be ready on the Ist of May, thus completing more than three- 
fifths of the whole work. 


















VETERINARY PHARMACOP@IA AND MATERIA 
MEDICA. 
Just published, price 6s. boards, the 6th edition, greatly enlarged, 
and almost entirely recompused, 
MATE- 


HE MATERIA DiETETICA, 
RIA MEDICA, and PHARMACOPC1IA; being the second 
volume of a Treatise on Veterinary Medicine. 
By JAMES WHITE, 
Veterinary Surgeon, late of the First or Saget Dragoons. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; J. Booker; Hurst, Cuance and Co.; wW hittaker and Co, ; 
T. Tegg; Simpkin and Marshall ; and Houlston and Son. 
By whom also are published, of the same Author, 

Vol. 1.—A Compendium of the Veterinary 
Art; with plain and concise Rules for the Treatment of all the 
Disorders and Accide’ ae to which the Horse is liable; and Ob- 
servations on Grooming, Feeding, Exercise, and the construction 
of Stables. Also a brief ‘Deserijtion of the Structure, Ecouomy, 
and Diseases of the Horse’s Foot, with the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Shoeing. bid ue edition, illustrated with Twenty-three 
Plates, 12mo. price 


Vol. IIT. tein on the Structure, 
Economy, and Diseases of the Digestive Organs of the Horse, and 
other Diseases resulting from them ; with Practical ¢ Ybservations 
on the Treatment and Prevention of Lameness, Seveuth edition, 
price 65. 


Vol. 1V.—A Compendium of Cattle Medicine; 
or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle, and other 
Domestic Animals, except the Horse; with a Series of Essays on 
the Structure, Economy, and Diseases of Horned Cattle and 

Sheep, as communicated to the Bath and West of England So- 
ciety. Fifth Edition, price 6s. Also, 


A Compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary 

rt: concise E of the various Terms used 
in Vete rinary Medicine and | Sarwey. Also, a Description of the 
Anatomy or Structure of the Eye, the Foot, and other important 
parts of the ne with Practical Observations on his Di se ases, 
as well as t other Domestic Animals, The second ——— 
re-written aud mae enlarged, in a thick volume, 18mo, price 
75 6d. The volumes are sold separately, 
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OTICE. — The EXHIBITION of the 

NATIONAL REPOSITORY, Roya, Mews, CHARING 
Cross. Patron, the KING.—The FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of NEW INVENTIONS and IMPROVED PRODUC- 
TIONS in ARTS and MANUFACTURES, will Open on Thursday 
next, the sth April. 


By Order. T.S. TULL, Secretary. 
HE Twenty-seventh ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in  WATER- 
COLOURS, WILL OPEN at the GALLERY, Patt Maxt East, 
on Monday next, the 25th instant. 


Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 





NEW MAGAZINE, 
On Monday, 2nd May, will be published, No. I. of 
HE METROPOLITAN: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS. 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ ; 
Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished talent. 
Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, — where all Literary Communications must be 
ressed. 
tht Orders received also by J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond- 
street; and by all respectable Booksellers and News Agents 
in the Kingdom, 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk-street, Pali Mali East. 
HE EIGHTH EXHIBITION for the 


SALE of WORKS of ART by BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk. 


Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogues, 1s. 
JOHN WILSON, Secretary. 





Glasgow, April 6, 1831. 
HE WEST of SCOTLAND FOURTH 
EXHIBITION of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, 
under the Patronage of the Glasgow Dilettanti Society, will open 
this Season on the 8th of August. Works of Art intended for this 
Exhibition will be received from the 11th to the 30th of July. 
JOHN CLOW, Secretary. 
Exhibition Room, Argyle Arcade. 
+4t The Works of Art which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent to Messrs. 8. Reynolds and Co, 
Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage, on or before the 23rd of July, 
by whom they will be forwarded to Glasgow. 





THE TANNER’S PLATINA STEEL PENS. 

HE most useful and wonderful Invention 

has been acquired by RICHARD TANNER, Mechanician, 
and Professor of Mat! ics, by the combinati several Metals, 
refined with semi-subtle bodies producing matleable durable 
Amaigam, infinitely superior to the Rhodium in every quality and 
property, which he manufactures into Mathematical Pens founded 
upon entirely modern philosophical principles, that possess the 
quality of three temperaments, resisting every corrosive particle 
of ink, acid, and rust. What enhances TANNER’S SILVER 
COMPOUND PLATINA STEEL PENS is, that in every Pen 
with ‘ TANNER’ engraved thereon, there is united all the usefully 
important principles contained in every patent and every other 
kind of Metal Pen yet invented, with the adaptation for every 
handwriting possible. They are warranted perfect, and to re- 
tain their pre-eminent qualities without variation, and to realize 
an economy of 500 per cent., independent of other numerous ad- 
vantages. Hence it is that the majority of the Commercial Esta- 
blishments of the United Kingdom, especially the Metropolis, 
unanimously declare them to be an inimitable, masterly, incom- 
parable, and ically useful i i 


None can be possibly genuine unless each Pen bear the en- 

graving * TANNER,’ which are to be had retail of all Stationers 

utlers in London and vicinity; and wholesale only of the 

sole Inventor and Manufacturer, RICHARD TANNER, 19, 
Brunswick-street, Hackney-road. 











HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XIV., will be published in a few days. 





On Monday will be published, 


HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
CLASSICS, Vols. 3 and 4. 


Printed for TREUTTEL and Co. 30, Soho-square. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 3rd edition, price 9s. 


HE LAST DAYS of BISHOP HEBER. 
By the Rev. THOMAS ROBINSON, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to his 
Lordship. 
JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





onus Shortly will be published, 
ALEY’S WORKS, COMPLETE, in 1 voi. 


_ crown 8vo.; containing the Moral Philosophy, Hora 

Pauline, Natural Theology, and Evidences of Christianity. Bound 

rig price 10s.; or separately, neatly done up in canvas, at 
~ each. 


JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





Prints, 11. 1s.; Proofs, 11, 11s. 6d. 


T)‘\HE FISH-MARKET; from a Picture by 


the late R. P, BONINGTON, E Mezzoti 
J.P, QUILLEN: ngraved in Mezzotinto by 


“ Every lover of art bers this admirable picture of 
Deaton, in which the proeping and composition might vie 
with best masters of the Flemish school. e engraver has 
made a faithful eopy of it, and proved himself a rising artist.’”’— 
Literary Gazette. 


Published by JAMES CARPENTER and SON, Old Bond-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
A Series of Subjects from the Works of the 


late R. P. Bonington. Litho hed by J. D. Harding. A . 
price 21. 10s.; Proofs, sa" arding. Atlas 4to 


AMERICAN COMIC ANNUAL, for 1831 ; 


with numerous Plates. In 12mo. 9s. 6d, half-bound. 


a The Le jendary ; consisting of numerous Tales 
iu ve of American Histo; 4 
par ne ea - istory, Scenery, and Manners. In 2 


1572; a Chronicle ofthe Times of Charles IX. 
From the French. 12mo. 6s. boards. 


The Garland of Flora. 8vo. 8s. half-bound 
in silk. 








Atlantic Souvenir; The Token: American 
Annuals, with numerous Engravings. 


R. 'T, KENNETT, 59, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 





TNHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. LXXX{X., willbe published on Tuesday next. [twillcon- 
tain Articles : 1. On the West India Question—If. On the Reform 
Question—II1, On Mr. Malthus and Mr, Sadler’s Views of Popula- 
tion and Emigration—IV. Captain Beechey’s recent Voyage round 








the World—V. On Sanscrit Poetry, and the Hindu Drama—VI. Cap- 
tain Basil Hall’s Life and Professional Ad . just published 
—VII. Herschell’s Essay on Physical Science—VIII. Jones on 
Rent—IX. Buonarroti’s Account of the Conspiracies of Robes- 
pierre and Egalite, 

+4+_A few copies of the extra Number pepose in February, 
containing the Article on Reform, may still be purchased, 








This day is publisied, : 

HE POETICAL WORKS of the Right 

Hon. LORD BYRON, complete (with the exception of 

Don JuAN), in 6 vols. 18mo., with Portrait and highly-finished 

Engravings, only 27s. Vols. V. and Vi., which are now for the 

first time published, contain many Poems never iucluded in any 

revious Collection of the Works, and some that were suppressed ; 

besides several printed for the first time; rendering this éhe first 
and only complete Edition ever published. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





ed, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. to correspond with 
D ESP Life of Sancroft, 

HE CORRESPONDENCE of ISAAC 

| BASIRE, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Pre- 

bendary of Durham, in the Reigns of Charles I.and Il, Witha 
Memoir of his Life. 

By W. N. DARNELL, B.D, Rector of Stanhope. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, with Maps and Wood-cuts, 5s. 
PaMir LIBRARY, No. XXI., being the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, (Anglo-Saxon Period.) 
By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 
In a few days, Mustrated with 13 Plates, beautifully engraved 
from the designs of Flaxman, 
Family Dramatists, No. 1V.; being popular 
English Specimens of the TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLUs. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


This day is ag 








This day is published, under the authority of His aajenty'e Com- 
mission, 4to. Vol. I.; large paper, 5/. 5s.; small, 3/. 3s. 
GTATE PAPERS of the Time of KING 

HENRY the EIGHTH, Parts I. and II. 

This Volume contains the Letters of Cardinal Wolsey to King 
Henry VIII., and also the Correspondence between that Sovereign 
and his Ministers. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 
ORGET ME NOT.” A New Ballad; 


the Words from the ‘ Poetical Sketch-Book,’ by permis- 
oe Author, T. K. HERVEY, Esq. the Music by J. G. 





Published by GOULDING and D’ALMAINF, 20, Soho-square; 
and soid by all the Music-sellers in Town and Country. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 
I. 
THE YOUNG DUKE, 
By 


the Author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 
3 vols. 





Il. 
CAPTAIN PREECHEY’S VOYAGE TO THE 
PACIFIC, 
With beautiful Engravings by Finden. 
Ill. 
WEDDED LIFE IN THE UPPER RANKS. 2 vols. 


IV. 
MAJOR KEPPEL’S JOURNEY ACROSS THE 
BALCAN 


y, 
and TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR, 2 vols. with Map and Plates, 
Also, just ready, 


Vv. 
SIR ARTHUR BROOKE’S TRAVELS IN SPAIN 
AND MOROCCO, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


OGLE CORBET, 
By the Author of ‘ Lawrie ‘Todd.’ 3 vols. 
Vil. 
PHILIP AUGUST U S., 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ &c. 3 vols. 
VIII. 
BOURRIENNE’S NAPOLEON—FRENCH EDITION. 
In 5 vols, 8vo. with 17 Plates, 
MEMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Par M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d@’Etat. 
44+ This edition, which has been reprinted from the tatest Paris 
edition, has the peculiar advantage of copious Notes, now first 
poy — the Getation ce — band =>. wm from 
Memoirs Duke o 
and numerous other authentic courte. ee re 
HENRY COLBURN aud RICHARD ° 
lington-street, BENTLEY, New Bur: 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


The Publishers of the New Monthly Magazine think it right to 
submit to the attention of the Public the following Testimonies of 
the London and Provincial Public Press, as to the claims of the 
above Work to increased Patronage under the new Management, 
which has existed since the Ist of December, 1830 ; su! ently 
to which time the sale of the work has been considerably aug- 


mented. 
“ This imp d and improving Magazine.”"—Globe. 


«The New Monthly Magazine for January is one of the best 
numbers that have ever appeared.’’—Courier. 

« The New Monthly is said to have changed its Editor ; if so, 
it has changed for the better.” —Shefield Mercury. 

«© The New Monthly comes before us with regenerated vigour. 
The present number Is re the best it has published for a 
long time.”—Edénburgh Evening Post. 

 Judicious in the variety, and seasonable in the character, of 
its information.”—Sun. 

«The New Monthly is an old favourite of ours. It has lately 
undergone changes. We congratulate the new conductor : let 
him proceed in his present course, for success awaits him,”—~ 

eeds Intelligencer. 

“The present number of the New Monthly fully bears us out 
in the anticipation that it would improve in the hands of an active 
practical E 








Editor. This number is one of the best that we ever 
ead of the New Mouthly.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

« There is a glow of new life breathed through the pages of 
this Magazine.”—The Cornubian. 

« This is the best number of the New Monthly which we have 
seen for a long time, and does credit to the judgment and taste of 
the Editor.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“ The New Monthly Magazine shows decided symptoms of im- 
provement.”—Bury 

* Its glory has of late been rapidly reviving. We are to attri- 
bute this to a change of Editorship, we presume ; but, whatever 
the cause may be, such is the case : hereis the New Monthiy full 
of energy, intelligence, and animation, as it ever was of oki.”— 
United Kingdom. 

“ We cannot refrain from alluding to the manifest improve- 
ment which has taken place in the arrangement as well as in the 
quality of the miscellaneous information of the New Monthiy,”— 
Sanford Bee. 

This deservedly-popular miscellany appears to ns to have 
undergone, under its present able mavagement, more strixing 
improvements than any of its contemporaties.”—Stamford Bee. 

“A change has taken place in its Editorship—a change, too, 
which has already infused fresh spirit and novelty into its pages, 
and which promises to accomplish even greater success thaa 
heretofore.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

Printed for HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 
New Burlington-street, to whom Advertisements and Communi- 
cations should be addressed. 





COMPANION TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Beautifully printed and embellished, and neatly bound, price 6s. 
each number, 


G TAN DARD NOVELS.—No. III. 


To be published May 2, will contain the whole of the SPY, by 
Cooper, corrected and revised by the Author, with his new In- 
troduction and Notes written expressly for this publication, 
This additional matter will explain the origin of the tale and of 
some of the principal incidents, with an account of the actual 
individuals who are designated as the leading characters. 

No. I. comprises the whole of the PILOT, by Cooper, 
price 6s. 

No. II., containing Gopw1n’s celebrated Story of CALEB WIL- 
LIAMS, complete, price 6s. 

No. IV. will contain the whole of Miss JANE PorteEr’s Ro- 
mance of THADDEUS OF WARSAW, 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur- 
lington-street. 





This day was published, in 2 vols. 8v6. price 1/. 1s. in boards, a 
new edition, being the Sth, with 2 new Engravingsof Knox and 
the Regent Murray, from original pietures, 

IFE of JOHN KNOX; containing Illus- 
trations of the HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 

SCOTLAND. With Biographical Notices of the principal Re- 

formers, and Sketches of the Progress of Literature in Scotland 

during the Sixteenth Century; and an Appendix, consisting of 

Original Papers. 

By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 
+ ag for W. BLACKWOOD, Edinburgh ; and T. CADELL, 
dou. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain, during the Sixteenth Century. 8v0. 
lus. 6d. 


2. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy during the Sixteenth Century. In- 
cluding a aeeeh of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons, 
BVO. lus. 6d, 


3. The Life of Andrew Melville. The 2nd 


edition. 2 vols, 8vo. il. 4s. 


4. Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, Minister 
of Dumfries, and George Brysson, Merchant in Edinburgh. 
Written by themselves. With other Narratives illustrative of the 
History of Scotland, from the R ion to Revol To 
which are added, Biographical Sketches and Notes. 8vo. 125. 











London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENA.UM OFFICE, 7, 
CaTHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. RicumonD, 116,Jermyn 
Street; Pertues and Basser, Hamburg; Messrs. Pratt and 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLeiscuer, Leipzig; Gray and Bowen, 
Roston, America; and all Booksellers and Ni ders in 
‘Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s. stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 








Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Ofice as above, 
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